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GMC TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD 


At the End of the Good Road 
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GMC Trucks Provide the 
Power to Keep Going 


Road conditions do not enter the consideration of a trucking route, 
where GMC trucks are to do the hauling, except in the rare cases 
where the roads are so bad that traction is impossible. 


For GMC trucks, if wheels can get a grip, will carry their full load 
anywhere—a fact made possible only by the surplus of pulling power 
provided by the now famous GMC Two-Range Transmission. 


Also, this exclusive GMC development permits a maximum speed 
upon good roads. And both of these with an economical engine. 


This combination of pulling power and road speed has enabled 
thousands of truck users to widen the radius of their hauling: 
It also has developed many new uses for motor trucks where 
operating conditions demand the speed-pulling power combination 
that GMC trucks alone provide. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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°Barbadoes Island Power Plant 


A noteworthy example of a modern central 
station involving many new principles of de- 
sign and construction. When complete this 
development will supply 120,000 Kw. for the 
Counties Gas & Electric Company. 











The success attending the erection of this plant is typi- 
cal of every undertaking of TheU. G. I. Contracting 
Company. 




















A booklet detailing the interesting features of the Bar- 
badoes Island plant will gladly be mailed on request. 


Factories, Power Plants, Bridges, Gas Plants, Public Works a 
4| THE U-G-I: CONT RACTING CO. 
=I Philadelphia USA 
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The West of the Indians— 

The West of the California Gold Rush— 
The West of the Prairie Schooners— 

The West of the First Railroads— 

The Golden West of To-day and To-morrow 


The romantic history of the West—more 
fascinating than fiction, more enthralling than 
a wild-west story or moving picture—is inter- 
mingled with the trials, difficulties and 
achievements of these men who grew with 
the West, who helped make the West what it 
is, who are now influential in greater develop- 
ment of the West: 


HERBERT FLEISHHACKER 
President of the 
Anglo and London-Paris National Bank 


JOHN B. MILLER 
President, The Southern California Edison Co. 


ELBRIDGE AMOS STUART 
President, The Carnation Milk Products Co. 


EDWARD L. DOHENY 
President, 
The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. 


KENNETH R. KINGSBURY 
President, Standard Oil Company of California 


WIGGINTON ELLIS CREED 
President, The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


CHARLES L. ANCENEY 
Joint Owner and Manager of the Largest 
Ranch in Montana 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
Founder, The Dollar Steamship Lines 


AMADEO P. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of Italy, California 


JOHN D. RYAN 
Head of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
American Brass Co., etc. 


PAUL SHOUP 
President, Pacific Oil Co. 
Vice-President, Southern Pacific Co. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
President, First National Bank of Los Angeles 


MORITZ THOMSEN 
Head of Centennial Mill Co 


HARRY W. CHILD 
Head of Yellowstone Park’s 
Hotels and Transportation 


These men live their lives over again be- 
tween the covers of B. C. Forbes’ newest and 
greatest book— 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. FORBES 


Sent on approval for seven days’ examination. Send 
no money — merely fill and mail coupon below. 


--—-- Fill in and mail this coupon --———- 


MN anata dune cae eats k ashi becueeene Rath 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


eer ere copies of “Men Who Are Making the 
West” on seven days’ approval. I will either return the book 
within seven days after I receive it, without further obligation 
on my part, or I will remit $2 as payment in full for each 
copy. 
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Decided Change in Business 
Looked for Shortly 


66 HE reason why I cannot 
| tell; I do not love you, 
Doctor Tell,” is the gist, if 

not the wording, of an old jingle. 

I feel there is a strong probability 
that the whole business outlook will 
improve distinctly, and that activity 
will become decidedly more pro- 
nounced this spring. 

But it would not be easy to give the 
full reason why I feel this way. 

Since the new year opened business 
has moved along unspectacularly but 
satisfactorily. 

Looking to the future, we can 
count rather definitely upon the 
stimulus of easy money. The Federal 
Reserve Banks are being called upon 
so little for accommodation that their 
“earning assets” have fallen well 
below a billion dollars, whereas they 
have been as high as three and one- 
quarter billions. The ratio of reserve 
to deposits has crossed 80 per cent. 
Gold continues to pour into the coun- 
try in large volume. Interest rates 
have weakened in New York, Phila- 
delphia and at other points. 

Other conditions being normally 
favorable, cheap money very often 
spurs industry into increased activity. 
It is logical to look for such a 
development in the near future. 

What may be termed capitalistic 
expenditures, as distinct from con- 
sumers’ expenditures, promise to be 
quite extensive during the current 
year. Roadbuilding will be continued 
on a very large scale, involving enor- 
mous expenditures. Building trades 
report no diminution in the pressure 
for new construction, so that building 
expenditures are expected to approxi- 
mate $5,000,000,000. Our railroads 
are now in a financial position to 
spend very large amounts on con- 
struction, on improvements, on 
“deferred maintenance,” and on roll- 
ing stock, etc. Public improvements 
may slacken somewhat, but they un- 
doubtedly will still be far above the 


By B. C. Forbes 


average. Should income taxes be 
substantially lowered many new capi- 
talistic enterprises will be launched 
and others will be extended. 

Should it become certain that Con- 
gress will adopt the main planks in 
the Mellon plan of tax relief 
the effect upon business and finan- 
cial sentiment cannot fail to be 
pronounced. 

Meanwhile, in nearly all lines in- 
ventories are being kept down to a 
minimum. Sooner or later something 
is likely to occur to cause a departure 
from this cautious policy. Then there 
may develop quite a scramble for 
materials and merchandise, 

As the year advances political 
developments are more likely to help 
than to hurt business. If and when 
the election of President Coolidge 
becomes regarded as assured financial 
and industrial leaders will feel free 
to go ahead with increased con- 
fidence, for they have faith in the 





levelheadedness of Calvin Coolidge. 

In my humble opinion, the next 
really big news from Europe is more 
likely to be encouraging than dis- 
couraging. Neither France nor any 
other European nation will lightly 
reject any plan endorsed by America’s 
representatives for the settlement of 
Europe’s grave troubles. 

Again, the advent of a Labor 
Government in Britain is little likely 
to bring on either economic or politi- 
cal catastrophe in the British 
Empire. 

Most domestic developments dur- 
ing January have been in the right 
direction. 


The steel industry has shown 
improvement. 

The oil industry manifestly is 
emerging from the throes of 
demoralization. 


Agricultural conditions are better 
than they were. 
(Continued on page 524) 


The strong position of the Federal Reserve Banks is strikingly portrayed in the 
above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes.” 











“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


General Dawes, in his blunt, outspoken way, has 
told Europe a few wholesome truths. The Ameri- 
can members of the Conference now meeting in 
Europe in the hope of evolving a settlement with 

Germany, regard their mission, 


GETTING he told the other delegates, as a 
as strictly business one. They are 
IN EUROPE not interested in politics. They 


seek only to find some business- 
like settlement. The French Government now clearly 
understand that if they introduce unnecessary ob- 
stacles and thus cause the conference to end in failure, 
Chairman Dawes will not mince words in proclaiming 
to the world who the guilty parties are. It is reason- 
able to hope that neither France nor any other nation 
will lightly kill the conference. Should failure result, 
and the responsibility lie with France, the possibility 
is that Britain as well as the United States, will go 
its own way and leave the continental squabblers and 
muddlers to reap the bitter fruits of their own per- 
verse wrangling. 

x * * 


Europe’s alarums frighten you. Remember, human 


nature has more lives than a cat. 
* x x 
To be headstrong sometimes is a sign of weakness. 
* * x 
Co-operate rather than coerce. 
x * * 


We must fill our own pay envelope, or some day we 
will find tt empty. 


* * * 
We hope for mercy. Then, let’s give it. 
* * * 


A man who was a responsible Ford executive for 


many years—like many other Ford associates he - 


finally quarreled with Henry and quit—declares that 
Edsel Ford has unusual business ability. “He knows 
the car backwards and forwards, 


HENRY FORD’S he knows every nut and bolt and 


— every piece of material that goes 
ABILITY into it,” this executive assured 


me. “He isn’t interested in a 
single thing outside of business—and his own family. 
He is on the job all the time. He knows the business 
quite as well as his father does. He isn’t puffed up 
with conceit. He doesn’t go round bossing every- 
body high-handedly. He is a very likeable young 
man.” 

“How about Henry Ford himself?” 

“If he was good enough for me to work for for 
years, I don’t think I ought to say one word against 
him just because we had a quarrel and couldn’t hit 
it off any longer.” 





The rest of the country does not realize the transi- 
tion, the transformation that has been going on in 
the South. The development of the West has at- 
tracted chief notice during the last twenty years. 

The development of the South is 


TO TELL destined to attract notice during 
THE WORLD 

WHAT THE the next twenty years. The evo- 
SOUTH HAS lution of the South from agricul- 


ture to industry is already vigor- 
ously under way. The cotton mills of the South, for 
example, now consume more cotton than all the mills 
of New England. The South has come to the front 
in the production of oil; Birmingham, Alabama, has 
become a veritable Pittsburgh. The South is rapidly 
being supplied by electric power at costs rivalling 
those ruling in California. The fruit industry has 
been developed to great magnitude. Cotton-growing 
is giving way to diversified farming. The tobacco 
industry is growing. The South is becoming the 
winter and spring playground of America. Great 
jobbing centers now dot the South, whereas formerly 
southern retail merchants had to trek northwards 
to buy their merchandise. The South to-day has 
financial institutions ranking with the best in the 
East or the Middle West or the Far West. Its trans- 
portation facilities have been greatly improved. The 
Panama Canal has benefitted the South immeasur- 
ably. The South’s schools and colleges have multi- 
plied and improved. Old-time shacks have hzen dis- 
placed by attractive modern homes. 

By the time this appears in print, the editor of 
“Forbes” will have started on a tour of investigation 
through the South, visiting many of the principal 
industrial cities, for the purpose of acquainting the 
American public with the progress already made by 
the South and the prospects that are rapidly opening 
up. A series of editorials and articles dealing with 
southern developments and southern leaders will ap- 
pear in coming issues of this publication. 

x ok x 
Every day ts a judgment day for each one of us. 
* * * 
Remember, we never know how many receivers catch 
something of the influence we radio daily. 
* oe « 
Honesty is best whether it is policy or not. 
* * * 
That small instrument, the tongue, often makes or mars 


a man’s career. 
* * &*, 


After all, no happiness equals that flowing from honest 
work well done. 


* * * 
Fortune turns her back on the man who turns back. 
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J. R. HOWARD 
Of Iowa, who has been appointed by President Coolidge as a 
member of the Shipping Board, succeeding Edward P. Farley, 
of Chicago, whom the Senate Commerce Committee found to 
be geographically ineligible. 

On what does the future of America’s railroads de- 
pend? What will determine whether our railroads 
shall be taken over by the Government or allowed to 
remain under private control? The answer is: On 


public sentiment. Are our railroad 


PUBLIC managers doing enough to place 
SENTIMENT - > TT, 

WILL GOVERN the facts before the public: Has 
RAILROADS the time not come for the rail- 


roads to take a leaf out of the 
book of certain progressive industries, and educate 
the people through paid-for advertising in periodi- 
cals and newspapers? During recent years railway 
executives have learned to combine to handle such 
problems as wages, important cases brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, proposed leg- 
islation, etc. Should they not go a step further and 
unite in the promulgation of a comprehensive edu- 
cational movement, especially by the use of printers’ 
ink? 

To my mind, the railroads have a good case, an ex- 
cellent case. The days of their misdeeds are over. 
The men who run our railroads to-day are, almost 
without exception, of high character and caliber. 
They want nothing but fair play. They do not aspire 
to fool the public. They desire simply to be judged 
by facts. They are not ashamed, they are proud of 
their record of achievement during recent years. 

As John D. Rockefeller once remarked, “Next tu 
doing the right thing, the most important thing in 
the world is to let the public know you are doing 
the right thing.” There is no more important or 
pressing problem than this before railway operators 
at this moment. An encouraging start has been made 
by the northwestern railroads. Other groups, as well 
as the railroads as a whole, should take up this mat-. 
ter forthwith. The issue is of transcendent impor- 
tance. The cost would be inconsiderable. 
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What makes men leaders? It isn't merely a matter of 
the amount of brains inherited. It isn’t merely a question 
of working harder than others. It isn’t merely a case of 
superior knowledge of the business. Just what is it? 
Many answers have been offered. 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, notably suc- 


WHAT ; : . 
MAKES cessful vice-president and economist 
MEN of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
LEADERS? 


propounded one answer, worthy 
of note, at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Boston University. After citing examples of young 
men, equally educated and apparently about equally en- 
dowed with brains, who have made very different records 
in his own institution, one receiving $3,000 and another 
$23,000 a year, and after stressing the importance of what 
we vaguely call “personality,” has summed up the whole 
matter thus: 


After much careful observation, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that, despite all the apparent contradictions of observable 
evidence, there are four characteristics that are shared in 
common by almost all real leaders. 

In the first place, and as a solid foundation for their 
other qualities, they possess knowledge of the field in which 
they work. 

In the second place, leaders have courage, and in part they 
have it because they know their jobs. The man who is doubt- 
ful is sure to be slow and timid, while the one who knows 
that he knows is prompt and courageous. But leaders have 
an additional sort of courage which consists in being willing 
to take a chance. They try to be sure about what is the best 
thing to do, and when that is impossible they act as though 
they were sure and go ahead anyway. 

A third quality of leaders is activity, and this in turn is 
partly dependent on their store of general and special courage. 
They are continually doing something. If they do not know 
what to do in a situation that demands action, they do some- 
thing. By doing something all the time, and being right most 
of the time, they get a great deal accomplished. 

The fourth common quality of leadership is the one I have 
characterized as being the controlling factor in the power to 
earn: It is the gift of people. It is the ability to influence 
the actions of others. It is an effectiveness in contacts with 
one’s fellow men. It is talent for human relationships. It 
might be termed a sort of social skill. In last analysis it might 
be described as the ability to see things from the other person’s 
point of view, and to make him see things from your point 
of view. 

The exercise of this quality largely depends on the ability 
to speak and write. One thing that leaders can always do is 
to communicate their thoughts to others, and this is true even 
in those cases where they have the reputation of being char- 
acteristically tactiturn. To the man who can express 
his thoughts in words so as to influence the rest of us, society 


gives its great rewards. 
> 2 


A crooked course is the longest road to take to get 
anywhere. 
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The seventh annual dinner of the members of the “Forbes” 

family was held at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant. While not a 

very large reproduction, the above photograph will give our 

readers some idea of our present organization. “Forbes” is 
now in its eighth year, and going strong! 
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A Word of Warning to American Employers 

















RE men beginning to resent authority? 
A Are workers beginning to resent bossing? 
Is the march of democracy leading towards the 
abolition of power at the top? 

Is industry in future to be conducted through counsel 
and co-operation with labor and no longer by the issuing 
of orders? 

Even before the World War swept away various 
dynasties royal rulers were being dethroned. In the Orient 
ancient China, arousing herself from her somnolence, cast 
aside the Manchu Dynasty and set up a republic. In 
Europe kings were thrown into the discard. In the New 
World Mexico rose in rebellion against the rigid rulership 
of Diaz. Cuba had already rebelled against the yoke of 
Spain. 

Throne after throne crumpled and fell during the up- 
heaval of the World War. The Russian Czar lost his 
crown and his life. The German Kaiser fled from crown 
and Fatherland. The MHapsburgs were” overthrown. 
Bulgaria, Montenegro and other southern European 
countries did away with royalty. Portugal exiled her 
ruler. Turkey’s “sacred” Majesty sought safety in flight. 
Greece dismissed her king. On all sides monarchs were 
given their marching papers. “The Tenth Exiled King,” 
read a recent newspaper headline. 

Nor was that all. 

English-speaking nations began to experience not wholly 
dissimilar movements. So did British-ruled lands. 

In the United Kingdom labor asserted itself as never 
before, and now Britain is under the rule of a Labor 
Government for the first time in its history. New Zea- 
land and Australia had already set the Motherland an 
example. 

India raised a demand of unexampled force for self- 
government, and has made significant progress towards 
freedom from governmental domination by Britain. 

Egypt rose in rebellion against British rulership, and 
now enjoys—at least exercises—an unprecedented measure 
of political freedom. 

The British Golonies have adopted a new attitude 
towards the Mother Country. Their status has been 
raised. They are no longer under the thumb of Downing 
Street (Britain’s Foreign Office). They have asserted 
their freedom. They have claimed and have been con- 
ceded the right to name their own plenipotentiaries to 
other nations, and appointment of a Canadian Ambassador 
to Washington is an expected development. 

At home, what is happening politically? 

The authority formerly exercised by the two dominant 
parties is disintegrating. The President can no longer 
issue commands confident that they will be obeyed by 
leaders or members of his own party. The power of 


party leaders over their “followers” has weakened, not to 
say disappeared. The arrival of this new condition is 
illustrated by the breaking up of the old-line parties 
into blocs. 





Like Britain, we have not been free from trouble with 
our non-English-speaking wards in Cuba and_ the 
Philippines. The current agitation in the Philippines is 
strictly in tune with the times. 

The foregoing presents, briefly, one phase of the political 
and social trend. 

But there is another. 

In certain respects it is a contradictory, an incongruous 
trend. ; . 

This is the trend—the lurch, one might say—towards 
dictators. Doubtless it will prove temporary. 

Russia deposed and assassinated the Czar, and set up 
Lenin and Trotzky, two absolute autocrats and dictators, 
who have employed the prison and the firing-squad more 
freely and ruthlessly than did the Czar. 

Italy switched from a race towards Socialism and Com- 
munism to Dictator Mussolini, who has ruled with an 
iron hand, giving even the king his orders. 

In Turkey there arose, Kemal Pasha, who acted the role 
of a Cromwell towards the country’s parliament. 

The Spanish king is now but a pawn in the hands of 
Dictator Primo de Rivera, the soldier-leader of the mili- 
tary revolt in that nation. 

The veteran Venizelos has been summoned to take hold 
of the helm in Greece without stipulation or restriction. 

Germany sought a dictator, and had there been a 
Napoleon or a Cromwell or even a Trotzky ready to step 
forward he doubtless would gladly have been given free 
rein to set up a one-man rulership. 

Hungary has her dictator in the person of Admiral 
von Horthy. 

In lesser European countries dictators or semi-dictators 
have sprung into vogue. 

At home, in church government, a revolt against con- 
stituted authority is agitating many minds. 

What does it all mean? What is the significance of it 
all? is there logic, is there a basic law or principle or 
motive running through and explaining it all? 

Does it contradict, or does it harmonize with the theory 
that men now resent authority, power, orders, bossing? 

May not the explanation be that the royal rulers who 
have been deposed were not chosen by their subjects, by 
their citizens, whereas the new dictators have been chosen 
and set up—at least theoretically—by the people 
themselves? 

Does this same reasoning supply the key to political, 
social and industrial developments at home? 

If we agree in reaching the conclusion that all these 
developments and trends mean that the people, the so- 
called common people, the rank-and-file, the masses, are 
asserting themselves, asserting their freedom, asserting 
their democracy, do they not contain a lesson, a warning, 
enlightenment, guidance for American industrial and 
financial leaders, for all business executives, for any one 
and every one charged with the responsibility of handling 
men or employing capital ? 
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THE TAXidermist 


Pig: “I don’t like the way he’s looking at me.” 
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The clamor for subjecting decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court to rejection by Congress, the clamor 
for the “initiative, the referendum and the recall,” the 
clamor for this, that and the next amendment to the Con- 
stitution, are all symptoms of the same trend, the same 
demand as we see under way in the carrying on of indus- 
try—namely, a larger and still larger measure of self- 
government, and self-assertion, and self-determination; a 
craving for an increased measure of applied democracy, 
an insistence upon fuller opportunity for self-expression, 
a revolt against the imposition of authority and power 
from above, a pressing forward — gropingly — towards 
greater equality, a searching and seeking for the advent 
of that day foreseen and sung by the ploughman poet 
of Scotland: 


For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin grey, and a’ that; 
Gi’e fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that! 


For a’ that, and a’ that 
It’s coming yet for a’ that 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


The forward-looking executive and employer will not 
ignore this universal trend. He will not ignore or neglect 
plans or proposals designed to bring his organization into 
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harmony with the march of human progress. He will not 
scoff at plans for profit-sharing. He will not flout schemes 
for effecting “employee representation.” He will not 
neglect the possibilities of stock ownership by workers. 
He will not laugh at those executives who strive to run 
their organizations through counsel and co-operation 
instead of by issuing autocratic, undiscussed orders and 
decrees. He will not set himself up on a throne and seek 
to rule his people as so many “dumb, driven cattle.” He 
will not essay to arrest the rising tide of industrial democ- 
racy. He will not be governed by what was possible in 
the past, but by what promises to be necessary—and 
profitable—in the future. 

The development of machinery and of mass production 
has engaged major attention during the last thirty years. 
The development of men should—and will—engage more 
attention during the next thirty years. 

A volume could be written in elaboration of this theme. 

Have I said enough to arouse thought and suggest 
forward-looking action? 

e+ -* 

The right kind of employee usually doesn’t have to move 
to advance. 

x * * 


Hail decent business men. Jail the other kind. 
* * * 


Every bluffer is a duffer. 
** « 
Health often helps to win wealth. Wealth often helps 
to lose health. 


* * * 
To go ahead, look ahead. 
* * * 


Where, how, do you want to finish. 


Two-Line Editorials 


The business outlook is brightening. 
x * * 
A prediction: Trotzky will not last long now that Lenin 
has gone. 


* * * 


Leave French francs severely alone. 
* * * 


Sinclair Oil has always been looked at askance by 


“Forbes.” It never looked just right to us. 


x * * 


Looks as if Europe might shortly come to its senses. 
*x* * * 
Steel prices are to be raised. The U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion dividend already has. 


* * * 


Of the two men, Harry Sinclair and Edward L. Doheny, 
gwe me Doheny every time. 


* * * 


Would you call Lenin’s historic experiment a success? 


A prophecy: American capital will be flowing to Europe 
before 1924 ends. 


* * * 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace advises the farmers to 
rely mainly on themselves. Sound advice. 


x * * 


The Bok peace propaganda has succeeded in stirring up 


war. There has been too much Bok all through it. 
oe « 
Coolidge is gaining. 
*x* * * 


Lower taxes are not yet assured. Have you done your 
bit, by writing to Washington? 


*x* * * 


The Democratic conventioners will find New York has 
become a hospitable city. 


* * * 


Nearly every recently-elected corporation president be- 
gan at the bottom. So cheer up! 


x * x 


Buy clothing now. 
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The Largest Negro Commercial 
Enterprise in the World 


Amazing Story of Heman E. Perry, Commercial Booker 
Washington, Founder of $30,000,000 Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


of Negro leadership of the Mar- 

cus Garvey kind—a_ leadership 
that had as its foundation the conquest 
of Africa, industrially and commer- 
cially, by. the black legions of the 
Western Hemisphere—is so dear 
that in the case of the “Black Star 
Line” alone it cost something like 
$5,000,000, it would be well to re- 
flect that the Negro in America, ev- 
erything to the contrary, is plug- 
ging ahead in industry and com- 
merce at an encouraging rate. 

Recently it was my priv- 


[' THESE days, when the price 


By Eric D. Walrond 


vigorously at work. You are told 
that it is a city within a city; a 
melting pot for the multiple races 
of the darker world; a gorgeous, 
exotically gorgeous haven for its 
proportion of the half-million-odd 
souls stalking half-drugged out of 
the South’s ochre-red desert. 

It is all of these; yet, with half 
its mighty color, its 185,000 people, 
Harlem, compared to Atlanta, with 
its bee-like 75,000, is shaming in its 
backwardness. 

When I entered the $152,000 of- 


fice building of the Standard Life I 
felt like one in a trance. I could 
not imagine Negroes owning or 
operating anything like it (the of- 
fice equipment alone cost close to 
$100,000), I saw dozens and dozens 
of colored men and women, of the 
very finest type, employed as clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, _ statis- 
ticians, accountants, actuaries, and 
executives. In the words of one of 
the leading white corporation law- 
vers of Atlanta, “These people are 
no longer serfs—fit to be cooks and 

butlers. Educated, they 





ilege to go down to At- 
lanta, Ga., for “Forbes 
Magazine,” to look in on 
what is by all odds the 
largest Negro commercial 
enterprise in the world— 
the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, the oldest, 
old-line, legal reserve com- 
pany operated by Negroes. 

Before I describe the. 
amazing metamorphosis 
that is taking place down 
at 180 Auburn Avenue, the 
Wall Street of Atlanta’s 
“Black Belt,” let me sketch 
briefly the situation of the 
Atlanta Negro. The col- 
ored population of Atlanta 
is 75,000 as against New 
York’s 185,000. It is, how- 
ever, the most literate kind 
of population, for Atlanta 
is a sort of breeding place 
for Negro schools and col- 
leges. Besides being the 
home of Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta University, 
Morris Brown, Clark, and 
Spelman Seminary, the 
largest missionary school 
for colored girls in the 
world, it is the soil out of 
which grew that eccentric 
genius who wrote “The 
Souls of Black Folk.” 

Up in Harlem, the Negro 
“belt” of New York, the 
dilettante press agent is © 








HEMAN E. PERRY 


must be helped; the South 
must go out of its way to 
help them realize their 
ambitions.” Fresh from 
the North, I concurred; 
for I knew there was not 
anything like it anywhere 
up there. 

Nor is it the fly-by-night, 
mushroom sort of business. 
Far from it. Everything 
at the Standard Life is 
predicated on the basis of 
system and organization. 
Every morning at 8:30, not 
8:31, the men who are di- 
recting the affairs of 
Standard Life and_ its 
twelve subsidiary corpora- 
tions (including two banks, 
one in Atlanta and the 
other in Augusta, Ga.) 
whose combined assets 
amount to $10,000,000, 
meet and confer and map 
out plans for the day. 
Keen, alert, hard-headed, 
these are men who have 

‘made outstanding suc - 
cesses of their personal 


Directing genius of the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Atlanta, Ga., Perry is the 
busiest, brainiest Negro in the South. Son 
of a Negro drayman of Texas, at 50 he earns 
$75,000 annually, is insured for $1,000,000, and 
is said to be worth $8,000,000. He has 2,500 
people—all colored—on his payroll, and scores 
of them are college graduates. 











financial affairs, men who 
can and do rub elbows with 
the keenest financial minds 
of the South. 

Organized in 1913 with 
a capital and surplus of 
$117,598.92, the Standard 
Life to-day has $2,400,000 
assets and $30,000,000 of 
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Types of houses erected by the Service Realty Company, one of the many corporations controlled by Heman E. Perry 
and the Standard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta. This company owns $2,000,000 worth of real estate and 300 acres 
of land within the city limits of Atlanta, on which will be constructed residential houses for colored people 


insurance in force. 


(Incidentally, 
that represents 33 1/3 per cent. of 


lanta and the other in Augusta. 
Later it grew, in its varied and ram- 


the total volume of business done ified way, until to-day it owns 
annually by Negro enterprises in $2,000,000 worth of real estate; 300 


the United States.) It is 
operating in thirteen 
states including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; it main- 
tains branch agencies in 
twenty - two cities and 
gives employment to 400 
salesmen, 300 inspectors. 
and 700 examining physi- 
cians. Altogether it has 
2,500 people—all colored— 
on its payroll. 

In addition to the 
Citizens Trust Company, 
whose total deposits up to 
December 5, 1923, amount- 
ed to $846,998.79, an in- 
crease of $550,422.85 over 
the previous year’s, it op- 
erates the Service Com- 
pany which, in its turn, 
operates ten corporations 
—the Citizens Company, 
Service Realty Company, 
Service Engineering & 
Construction Company, 
Service Pharmacies, Ser- 
vice Printing Company, 
National Fuel Corporation, 
Penny Savings Bank (Au- 
gusta, Ga.), Service Farms 


Company, Sunset Hills De- ~ 


velopment Company, and 
Service Foundation Com- 
pany, with combined assets 
of $8,498,217.37. 

The Service Company 
was organized in 1917 un- 
der the laws of the State 
of Georgia. Starting with 
an authorized capital of 
$100,000, this was increased 
in 1920 to $500,000, and in 
1923 to $1,000,000. Like 
most of the enterprises un- 
der the control of Standard 
Life it began humbly, 
conservatively—with two 
steam laundries, one in At- 


acres of land within the city limits 
of Atlanta, on which will be erected 
residential houses for colored peo- 


ple ; 














Success from the Ashes 
of Failure 


~ TARK failure met Perry’s first 
efforts. Capital of $100,000 
was required by the state before 
a legal reserve life insurance 
company could be _ launched. 
After two years (the legal time 
limit) of unremitting effort he 
had only $85,000. Reluctantly, 
he and his associates voted to re- 
turn the money with 4 per cent. 
interest to subscribers. Walrond 
writes: 

“T remember the evening well,” 
Mr. Perry continued reminiscent- 
ly. “It was cold and windy, the 
fire had gone out, and it was fast 
growing dark. One of the men 
remarked, ‘It’s getting dark, boys. 
Let’s light the gas.’ And another 
said, ‘No, don’t light the gas; 
don’t put Mr. Perry to any more 
expense.’ And they filed out, one 
by one, and left me there, alone, 
at the fireless stove, thinking 
things over.” 

You'd think that Heman 
Perry’s dream of a life insurance 
company would have _ ended 
there, but it didn’t. Unbeaten, 
undaunted, profiting by the ex- 
perience of the past, he went at 
it again with hammer and tongs 
and in the end won out. 














seven four-ton trucks; eight 


box-car loads of building 
material; 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber; 1,000 acres of ag- 
ricultural land in Calhoun 
County; $50,000 worth of 
hoisting apparatus, con- 
crete mixers, tools and of- 
fice equipment; the Ver- 
dery Estate, a $138,350 
piece of property situated 
in the business district of 
Augusta; and a _ $50,000 
printing plant. 

Also the Construction 
Company is in possession 
of contracts to the extent 
of $448,576.90, exclusive of 
a $212,000 contract recent- 
ly awarded it through open 


. bid by the municipality of 


Atlanta for the construc- 
tion of a public school 
house. Incidentally, it 
employs a number of Ne- 
gro architects, engineers, 
brick masons, carpenters, 
etc., whose payroll alone 
amounts to $11,000 weekly. 

With a capital of $250,- 
000, a surplus of $96,730, 
and a reserve fund of $548,- 
269.54, the Citizens Trust 
Company opened its doors 
on December 16, 1921. In 
spite of the fact that a few 
days prior a neighboring 
Negro bank had gone to 
the wall, thousands of 
hard-earned dollars with it, 
the deposits for that first 
day were $12,746.97. All 
along its increase has been 
steady and marked until 
to-day it boasts of $250,- 
000 capital, $264,037.14 sur- 
plus, $1,483,182.40 reserve, 
and 15,600 accounts. The 
president of the Citizens 
Trust Company, H. C. 
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Dugas, is a banker trained in the 
schools of high finance, having 
been for a number of years private 
secretary to George Foster Pea- 
body. 

Singularly, the man who founded 
Standard Life and who is responsi- 
ble for its gigantic success, while 
the busiest, brainiest Negro in the 
South, is modest, brisk-moving, un- 
assuming. He is Heman E. Perry, 
who, according to legendary his- 
tory, is a descendant of Judge He- 
man Perry, formerly of Gainsbor- 
ough, Ga. 

Wherever I went, whether to 
banker or college president, law- 
yer or minister, laborer or politi- 
cian, farmer or millionaire, white 
or black, I heard in glowing terms 
of the financial genius of Heman 
Perry. Here is a man of humble 
origin, who, by virtue of his un- 
canny vision, courage, and Napo- 
leon-like leadership, is building up 
a gigantic commercial institution 
whose very spirit is already begin- 
ning to revolutionize conditions 
for the Negro in the South. 

Perry is hailed as the commer- 
cial Booker Washington. He is 
spoken of variously as a dreamer, 
a wizard; they say he is ten years 
ahead of his ablest associates, 
twenty years ahead of the average 
person, and fifty years ahead of 
the South. 


Heads $30,000,000 Enterprise 


And the story of Perry’s strug- 
gles and ultimate triumph is des- 
tined to live alongside the chron- 
icles of those heroic giants who 
are building America. 

For, let it be remembered, He- 
man Perry, son of a Negro dray- 
man of Texas, at the age of 50, is 
the directing genuis of a $30,000,- 
000 enterprise, earns $75,000 an- 
nually, is insured for $1,000,000, 
and is said to be worth $8,000,000! 
(These figures, let me assure you, 
I did not get from Mr. Perry him- 
self or from any one in his organi- 
zation, but’ from disinterested 
white men in Atlanta whose busi- 
ness it is to know these things.) 

It was toward the end of my 
second week in Atlanta that I had 
an opportunity to interview Mr. 
Perry. In itself, the story of He- 
man Perry’s life, recited as I would 
like to recite it, would fill many 
more columns than are at my dis- 
posal, for it bristles with anecdote, 
pathos, humor, tragedy, and hu- 
man interest; and, most important, 
it reveals the triumph of an un- 
conquerable personality. 

Herman Perry was born in 
Houston, Texas, March 5, 1873. 
In school he was a “fiend” at 
arithmetic, but grammar and 
“things like that”—he hated ’em. 
Young Perry’s job, after leaving 
school, was a cotton sampler and 











The Standard Life Insurance Company and its affiliated enterprises are operated 








exclusively by colored people. Colored men and women of the very finest type 
are employed as clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, statisticians, accountants, 
actuaries and executives 


marker. It was a salaried posi- 
tion, but Perry didn’t like it. 

“I was never interested much in 
a salary,” he said. “Salary busi- 
ness never appealed to me; it is too 
slow a game.” 

After an unsuccessful fling at 
cotton raising on a 250-acre farm 
on the Brazos River, the “Nile” of 
the South, Perry started out to 
Cincinnati to cast his lot. There 
he worked as an attendant in a 
Turkish bath. In a few months, 
however, he was forced to return 
to Houston on account of his 
father’s illness. His father died 
shortly after that. 

“Then,” said Mr. Perry, “I went 
to New York with the idea of get- 
ting rich. 

“Cotton at that time was selling 
for eleven cents. Of course Texas 
always yielded one-third of the na- 
tion’s crop and I felt satisfied that 
cotton was going to sell at a low 
figure at the end of the year. I 
went to New York a bear on cotton 
and a bull on stocks. You could 
buy U. S. Steel then for $10 out- 
right. I went to the stock mar- 
ket with $800 or $900, and within 
a few weeks I ran it up to about 
$10,000. Then, like everything 
else, I got caught in one of those 
reactions dealing with a bucket 
shop and lost everything I had. 

“Knowing that New York is a 
cold place for a person who was 
broke,” Mr. Perry continued, “I 
decided to go to Georgia and start 
all over again in cotton. I. went 
to a pawn shop and disposed of 
my cuff buttons for $5. I went 
down to a river boat and gave the 
purser the $5 to work my way to 
Savannah. Before the boat got 
out in the water I made 65 cents 
in tips. Then I got seasick and I 
was forced to stay in my bunk 
for the rest of the journey.” 


With a capital of 65 cents the 
indomitable Perry, after the rigid- 
est exercise of economy, managed 
to keep alive for a week, eating 
ten-cent meals at two-day inter- 
vals, until finally he got a job with 
a farmer. Later he worked in a 
warehouse. 

“When I left the warehouse I told 
the boss I was going into insur- 
ance and he told me that if at any 
time I needed a job and I found 
his name on any place of business. 
all I need do was come in and hang 
up my coat and go to work.” 


How Insurance Company Was Formed 


Getting into the insurance game 
Mr. Perry found was not so easy 
as he had anticipated. For the 
company which he wrote for when 
he was in Houston (then it was a 
sideline) had gone out of business. 

“I then wrote a letter to about 
every life insurance company in 
the United States. Out of twenty 
answers I received there were 
about three that used colored 
agents and they confined their 
agents to endowment policies.” 

This brought to a head a matter 
Mr. Perry had been thinking over 
for a number of years—the organ- 
ization of an old-line, legal reserve 
company for colored people. 

“The first thing I did was to 
make a trip to different sections. 
of the country to discuss the mat- 
ter with prominent colored men. 
I met encouragement everywhere.” 
After a trip to New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Hampton, Va., and 
other places South, Mr. Perry re- 
turned to Atlanta and in the old 
Y.M.C.A. Building called together 
about twenty men. 

“To save time and to make sure 
that I had the right kind of mer 
I made each man pay $20 as a sort 
(Continued on page: 5233), 





Do Presidential Elections 


Bring Depression? 


Origin of the Belief and What the Facts Show; with 
Deductions and Conclusions of an Economist 


By Ray Vance 


President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


the reason for the rather wide- 

spread belief that the year in 
which a presidential election oc- 
curs is inevitably a year of busi- 
ness depression. A belief of this 
type may rest upon an inaccurate 
interpretation of facts, but it never 
fails to have some basis in actual 
happenings. The false interpreta- 
tions arise largely because, when 
the average citizen of the United 
States thinks about business con- 
ditions, he takes his country for 
the entire world and its immediate 
past for the whole of history. One 
using such a basis for his whole 
philosophy of business movements 
is bound to have a very slender 
basis for judging the effect of any 
event which occurs only once in 
four years. Therefore, if for two 
or more times in succession a 
quadrennial event, such as a presi- 
dential election, is accompanied 
by similar business conditions in 
each case, it is small wonder that 
Mr. Average Citizen comes to re- 
gard the two as inevitable com- 
panions. 


[ IS NOT difficult to discover 


What Chart Reveals 


With this in mind let us imagine 
that we are back in the year 1905, 
and that we are looking at the ac- 
companying chart without any 
knowledge either of events which 
have happened since that date, or 
of the advances in economic sci- 
ence which have been made since 
that time. 

From this viewpoint we shall 
see three presidential years (1896, 
1900, and 1904), each of which is 
a year of less than average busi- 
ness activity; in fact, the three 
lowest years on the chart up to 
that date. Of course, it is difficult 
for us to keep from intruding at 
this point the fact that 1900 and 
1904 each represent the culmina- 
tion of a declining period which 
had begun the previous year, and 
that the downward movements 
apparent in the United States were 
equally apparent in all the great 


commercial countries of Europe; 
so that, in order to establish the 
theory that a presidential election 
year inevitably brings a year of 
business depression, we should 
have to assume two things: 

1. That politics completely dom- 
inate business in our own country. 

2. That political conditions in 
the United States are the ultimate 
deciding factor in world-wide eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Basis of Reasoning 


However, we must recall at this 
point that the phrase “business 
cycle” was a complete stranger in 
the ordinary vocabulary in 1905, 
and was in common use by only a 
very small minority of the recog- 
nized economists. Furthermore, 
we must keep on remembering 
that the average citizen still seeks 
every explanation of business 
movements in some happening 
within his own country, and that 
he is ercouraged in this attitude 
by political campaigners who de- 
sire to exaggerate their own ser- 
vice in having “saved the country.” 
Again, no matter what our angle 
of approach or our introduction of 
modern theories may be, it is very 
difficult to escape the conclusion 
that in 1896 the fear of a political 
triumph by advocates of depre- 
ciated money did operate to create 
a sharp reaction from a rise which 
had started in 1895 and which con- 
tinued throughout 1896 in Great 
Britain and in other important 
commercial countries. 

Therefore, although we may 
now point out many flaws in the 
reasoning, and although even then 
it would have been possible to 
point out that the year 1892 had 
been one of prosperity rather than 
depression, it is small wonder that 
by 1905 two beliefs had come to 
prevail: 

1. Most employers and employ- 
ees had come to feel that when the 
presidential year came around, a 
business depression was inevitable. 

2. The small group of econo- 


mists who, under the leadership 
of James H. Brookmire, had come 
to recognize the existence of a 
business cycle felt that such a 
cycle was most likely to be four 
years long, and that the coming 
of a presidential election ,.every 
fourth year might be regarded as 
one of the major reasons for the 
cycle having that exact length. 

We have already pointed out 
that the year 1892 might have been 
used to disprove the theory of bad 
business in a presidential year, and 
we might fall back on Sir Francis 
Bacon’s principle that “one nega- 
tive case is enough to defeat any 
scientific hypothesis.” But in bus- 
iness developments, where each 
movement is the result of a great 
complexity of causes, it would not 
be safe to discard a theory on such 
slender evidence. Let us trace it 
forward from the point around 
1905 when the acceptance of the 
theory was undoubtedly most 
widespread. 


Was Election Governing Factor? 


The next presidential year 
(1908) might well have raised 
doubts as to the value of the the- 
ory, for, after a great decline in 
the last half of 1907, business sta- 
bilized in the first five months of 
1908 and moved aggressively up- 
ward throughout the rest of the 
year. However, by that time the 
business community was so thor- 
oughtly convinced of the soundness 
of the theory that attention was 
centered upon the low average 
position of business throughout 
the year, with very little attention 
given to its decisive improvement 
at the close of the year as com- 
pared with the condition existing 
at the close of 1907. Generally 
speaking, 1908 did not further for- 
tify the theory of bad business in 
presidential elections, but neither 
did it give any decisive proof that 
business men could rise above un- 
certainties and secure better than 
normal business. One point, how- 
ever, very much worth stressing 
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The trend of business in the United States, based on the Brookmire Economic Index and average prices of railroad and 
industrial stocks, is indicated in the above chart. The outer column of figures on the left represents the average prices of 
stocks and the inner column represents the business index, the black horizontal line through the graph being normal. 


is that 1908 saw business below 
normal all over the civilized world. 
So that, if we credit its low posi- 
tion early in the year to the presi- 
dential election in the United 
States, we are again confronted 
with the necessity of assuming 
that the American presidential 
election was the governing factor 
in a worldwide business movement. 


Three Years of Prosperity 


The year 1912 saw a return to a 
condition very similar to that which 
had prevailed in 1892. It was not 
a year of great business prosperity, 
but it did have the following char- 
acteristics which are exceedingly 
difficult of explanation by an ad- 
herent of the presidential election 
theory : 

1, Every month of 1912 showed 
business conditions higher than 
the average of the preceding year. 

2. The average of business over 
the twelve-month period of 1912 
was decidedly above normal. 

3. The tendency of movement 
throughout the entire year was 
upward in a sweep which carried 
on into the following year. 

The good business conditions of 
1912 were further emphasized by 
the fact that the year saw a split 
in the party which was holding 
power, and a change of party con- 
trol. 

The next presidential year 
(1916) opened with business at the 
highest level it had attained since 
1907, and the average activity 
maintained through that year is 
the highest shown on the chart. 
Of course, 1916 was a year when 
the war conditions of Europe dom- 
inated all other economic factors. 


But, perhaps, we might let it go 
by saying that this year added to 
1912 proves conclusively that such 
factors may make the coming of 
a presidential election an unimpor- 
tant incident in business move- 
ments. 

The latest presidential year 
(1920) is really the reversal of 
1908. The year averages above 
normal in business activity, but 
the decline of the last six months 
plus the happenings which we 
know came after in 1921, lead most 
of us to unhesitatingly classify 
1920 as a year of great liquidation 
rather than a year of prosperity. 
The world-wide effect of the 
Great War certainly overwhelmed 
any effect of the presidential elec- 
tion in the United States in that 
year. 


Business Lacks Courage 


Throughout this article, we have 
been stressing the point that a de- 
pression is not an inevitable ac- 
companiment of a presidential 
year. This point, in spite of its 
purely negative character, seems 
worth proving because of two 
things: 

1. Since the great slump of 
1920, the quality most lacking in 
American business sentiment has 
been that of courage. 

2. The theory that a presiden- 
tial year is inevitably one of de- 
pression furnishes an obstacle of 
an almost superstitious charac- 
ter against reasonable business ef- 
forts in the year 1924. 

It is with the idea of laying this 
ghost that the present article has 
devoted all of its emphasis to the 
disproof of the theory that a busi- 


ness depression is imevitable in a 
year of a presidential election, and 
relatively little space to positive 
effects which a presidential year 
may have upon business. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions seemingly war- 
ranted by the facts presented are: 

1. Most definitely, a depression 
is not an inevitable accompani- 
ment of a presidential election 
year. 

2. In view of the relatively 
high position in 1892, 1912, and 
1916, and in view of the fact that 
the years 1900, 1904 and 1908 each 
saw an upturn in business after a 
period of depression which could 
be traced to world-wide causes 
rather than those peculiar to 
America, it seems doubtful 
whether an ordinary presidential 
year has any tendency whatever 
to lower the plane of business 
activity. 

3. The year 1896 carries a 
strong suggestion that, in any case 
where the two major parties are 
divided by a fundamental economic 
issue, the effect of a presidential 
campaign may produce a slump in 
business even though general con- 
ditions are favorable, and even 
though business continues its up- 
ward swing in other countries. 





There are always people with 
money to whom a clever salesman 
can sell anything, but for my part 
and for dependable results give 
me a clientele made up of men who 
think.—H. C. Hopkins. 

" ay 


Good manners and soft words 
have brought many a difficult thing 
to pass.—Aesop. 


Lessons in Achievement 


Do What You Are Paid to Do—and a Little More 


a debate between a _ club 

steward and one of his sub- 
crdinates. It was more of a mono- 
logue than a debate; it was brief, 
and made clear that the subordinate 
was exceedingly insubordinate. 

“You'll have to get somebody else 
to do it,” he announced. “It isn’t 
my job. I wasn’t hired to do that, 
and I won’t do it.” 

As he walked away glowering and 
muttering, I felt sorry for the man. 
Forty years of age, and he still had 
the attitude of doing only precisely 
that for which he was paid to do! 
It was small wonder that he had 
remained a laggard in life’s race. 

Unhappily, too, there are 


R 2 see I chanced to hear 


By H. Addington Bruce 


a regular part of their duty. 

“They worked over hours, if the 
extra work would accomplish any- 
thing and was not likely to injure 
them. They became more familiar 
with the business than they were re- 
quired to be. They used spare time 
in familiarizing themselves, not only 
with ordinary conditions but with 
everything pertaining to their busi- 
ness. They made themselves a literal 
part of the business.” 

Read biographical studies such as 
those written by the editor of this 
magazine, B. C. Forbes, and the 
truth of this will be unforgettably 
impressed upon you. From Fulton 
to Ford, from Watt to Edison, the 


the fine and manly and wise course to 
limit their working activities to em- 
ployment terms. Deland’s story con- 
cerns an employee who complained to 
an experienced and uncommonly 
candid friend that promotion had 
miserly been denied him. 

“T’ve been working for this firm 
two years, and I haven’t had a dol- 
iar’s raise in pay,” he grumbled. “I 
want you to advise me how to go 
about getting the raise I ought to 
have.” 

“Are you certain you ought to have 
it,” was the friend’s disconcerting re- 
sponse. “You’ve got to demonstrate 
that, you know, in a way that will 
make your employer feel they must 

make it worth your while 








men like him in every vo- 


| 
cation. When they were | 
young, when they were || 
business beginners, they | 


may have had, and prob- 
ably did have, the normal 
hopes and dreams and as- 
pirations of ardent youth. 
But somehow they early 
became imbued with the 
pernicious doctrine that 
one should never do a bit 
more work than is ex- 
pressly required by the 
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to stay in their employ. 


“Here’s a_ suggestion. 
. , ‘ Try to figure out a plan 


a wall in a London factory: 


VE ME more than I expect, 
and I will give you more 
than you expect. I can afford to 
increase your pay if you increase 
my profits. 


worth of additional busi- 
ness for the firm you work 
for. Then submit your plan 
to your employers.” 

“But that’s absurd. I 
never could do that,” the 
employee protested. 

“Then try to figure out 
$1,000 worth of additional 
business, or even $100 











terms of one’s employ- 


worth,” his candid friend 





ment. Thanks to this no- 

tion, they inevitably became mired so 
far as business progress was con- 
cerned. 

I say inevitably, because if there 
is one fact more than another that 
experience teaches, it is that those 
who really progress in their chosen 
vocation are men who make it a rule 
to do a little more than is expected 
of them. On this point all students 
of the philosophy and psychology of 
success are in agreement. In the 
writings of that New England busi- 
ness sage, the late Nathaniel C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., occurs a passage which every 
business beginner might to advantage 
learn by heart—and certainly should 
take to heart. 

Pondering the factors that enable 
obscure workers to rise to the status 
of a captain of industry, Fowler 
rightly insisted: 

“Their superlative success is not 
due wholly to their honesty or to 
their faithfulness, although both of 
these qualities count mightily. They 
have reached their present position 
because they did a vast deal of what 
they were not told to do, what they 
did not have to do, and what was not 


story is the same—eagerness not to 
evade extra work but to do a little 
more than necessity exacted. 

Indeed, if it were only for the 
unfavorable pyschological effects on 
the worker himself, the attitude re- 
vealed by the phrase, “I wasn’t hired 
to do that, and I won’t do it,” is 
damning to all hopes of progress. 

It means a deadening lack of in- 
terest even in the work one has been 
hired todo. It means a shrivelling of 
the mental faculties through under- 
use. It means a deliberate closing of 
the windows of the mind to creative, 
success-compelling ideas. 

Hence, without knowing it, the 
worker who will permit no infringe- 
ment of his “right” to do only what 
he is expressly hired to do, is actually 
not so much balking his employer as 
he is balking himself. Metaphori- 
cally he is shaking his fist in the face 
of opportunity. And though he later 
may bitterly complain that he “never 
was given a real chance,” the fact is 
that he has hurled chance after 
chance away. 

Lorin Deland used to tell a story 
that I commend to all who think it 





advised. “Or figure out a 

way of saving money for the firm.” 

A week later the employee dole- 

fully reported that he had been quite 

unable to think up anything that 

would mean either the making or 
the saving of so little as $100. 

“Then,” said his friend, candid as 
ever, “stop complaining about your 
failure to get more pay. Instead, 
pray that you will be sufficiently 
overlooked to be allowed to hold 
your job. That’s the thing for you 
to do. It isn’t a case of your being 
worth more to the people for whom 
you are working. It is a case of your 
not being worth as much as you are 
getting. Let’s hope they don’t find 
that out.” 

Some day, it is earnestly to be 
hoped, workers more generally will 
appreciate the folly of rigid limita- 
tation of effort according to amount 
of pay and stipulated requirements. 
This puts them in line, not for pro- 
motion, but for dismissal the moment 
any urgent need for their services is 
over. Still worse, it blights their life 
prospects even as a spring frost in 
an orchard blights the prospect of an 
abundant fruitage. 
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Victory for “Open-Door’” Policy 
in Topsy-Turvy Oil World 





Domestic and World Political Aspects of the Great Oil Game 
—QOpening the Door to Mesopotamia and Persia 


himself in the terse, concrete 

language which the hurried 
man in the street could grasp as 
he runs with his morning paper 
for the street car, instead of in the 
meticulously accurate, legal term- 
inology of generalities, he would 
be recognized as one of the great- 
est secretaries of state this coun- 
try has ever had in forcing recog- 
nition of the “open-door” policy 
abroad for American citizens big 
and little, and American investors 
big and little. 

Recently Mr. Hughes declared, 
“We are opposed to discrimination 
against our nationals. We ask 
fair and equal opportunities in 
mandated territories, as they were 
acquired by the Allies through our 
aid.” 

To this he added, “A confisca- 
tory policy strikes not only at the 
interests of particular individuals, 
but at the foundations of interna- 
tional intercourse, for it is only on 
the basis of the security of prop- 
erty, validly possessed under the 
laws existing at the time of its 
acquisition, that the conduct of ac- 
tivities in helpful co-operation is 
possible.” 

What Mr. Hughes meant by the 
first statement was that if the 
United States permits foreigners 
to come in and do business here 


| MR. HUGHES could express 





By Agnes C. Laut 


without discrimination against 
them, Americans shall be as freely 
permitted to go in and do business 
in foreign countries without dis- 
crimination against them; no 
favors, no tricks, no monopolies, 
no backstairs diplomacy, whether 
by pulling wires or greasing 
greedy palms. 


Keen Interest in Oil 


What he meant by the second 
statement was that in the unset- 
tled, revolutionary, topsy-turvy 
changes of governments in half 
the world just now, from China to 
Mexico and Russia to Persia, 
Americans are not going to be 
wooed to go in and invest under 
one form of government and then 
by an upset of revolution have all 
their investments wiped out and 
confiscated by the next form of 
government: if you want us to 
help you financially, you have to 
state the terms, put your signature 
to the treaty and stay put, stay 
put until the terms are carried out. 

And both these statements apply 
to every form of American invest- 
ment abroad from mines to lands 
and rails and oils—especially to 
oils. 

We are a curious public in our 
emotions and prejudices. Tie a tin 
can to a dog’s tail, and if the tin 





can makes noise enough, the 
chances are every street urchin 
will take up the hue and cry till 
the dog runs himself to death. 
About twenty years ago, a tin can 
was tied to oil’s tail; and every 
demagogue has taken up the hue 
and cry from that day to this. 
While the dignified citizen scorns 
to join a rabble pursuit, but say the 
word “oil” and Mr. Respectable 
Citizen stiffens. He does not shy 
a stone, true; but his nose looks 
as if it “smelt oil”—ignoring the 
fact that if he did not “smell oil” 
and cheap oil, he could not run his 
motor car, nor take his street car, 
nor buy wheat bread, nor ship his 
exports to Europe. 

What it costs to get oil, who 
takes the risk in an industry that 
gambles with chance on every 
drill that is put down, all the way 
from $50,000 to $200,000, how 
much of the capital put in the 
ground is ever taken out of the 
ground, not to mention interest on 
capital—Mr. Respectable Citizen 
does not pause to consider. Say 
“oil,” and nine cases out of ten, he 
pugs his nose and looks the unut- 
terable he could say an’ he would. 

Only a year ago the geologists 
of the world warned us we were 
nearing a world famine in oil. In 
vain the practical oil men laughed 
at the prediction. Pay the price, 
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they said, and we'll go deep 
enough and far enough if we have 
to go to China and Mesopotamia, 
and we'll get oil for all time. 
Never, said the geologists: we are 
using 600,000,000 barrels a year 
and we are producing only 400,- 
000,000 barrels—ergo, famine in 
oil; all oil lands should be taken 
over by the government and con- 
served by the nation for the na- 
tion for all time; this precious re- 
source must be taken over under 
lock and key. This time, the oil 
men did not laugh. The hue and 
cry were getting dangerous. What 
is more, it was scaring investors. 
Who is going to buy into a dying 
industry ? 

And please note, the longest 
lived, biggest oil gusher known to 
industry seldom lasts longer than 
ten years. If a dozen competing 
companies’ drills are pumping from 
the same pool, the pool may not 
last three months. It may not last 
three weeks. What becomes of 
the little investors who have 
clubbed together to put up the 
$200,000 for the drilling? Echo 
answers — “What?” ‘They get 
neither dividends nor capital back. 
That is how the losses in the oil 
game have been so colossal and 
always will be. That is why the 
careful oil man says a well must 
pay its first cost in six months, 
its subsequent equipment of pipe 
lines, tanks, refineries, oil cars and 
tank ships in five years—and its 
dividends before ten years—or it 
is not a safe venture. 


Congress Investigates 


But great are mob psychology 
and cheap publicity and cashing in 
on a public scare for political votes! 
A Congressional Committee was 
called to investigate malodorous 
oil, That Congressional Commit- 
tee of sane people in a sane public 
predicted $ gasoline! We all had 
shivers! 

Then just as we were all having 
fits over $ gasoline, California did 
something. She sent up a shower 
bath of oil that deluged the world. 
Instead of a world output of 383,- 
000,000 barrels, as in 1913, there 
was a world output of 854,000,000 
barrels in 1922. Instead of the 
United States having an output of 
400,000,000 barrels as a couple of 
years ago, she had an output of 
600,000,000. 

And now we are having another 
investigation in Washington to 
prove the boot is on the other leg. 
These accursed “oil barons” were 
forcing the oil price so low—they 
have been accused of instigating 
a Western governor to go into 
the oil business to break the price 
—that the oil producers were going 
stone broke; and, of course, as soon 
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A part of the Santa Fe oil fields, in Los Angeles County, on 
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fields in the United States, where work goes on both day and night. The total 
production of oil in the United States is now 600,000,000 barrels annually, or an 
increase of about 200,000,000 barrels within the last few years. 


as the producers were stone broke, 
the big fellows would jump in and 
buy up the bankrupt producing 
fields at a song. 


Many Reputations Shattered 


And what a deal of stinking, 
black-pitch colored oil has been 
spattered over fair reputations in 
the merry chase and counter chase! 

Or take the case of Secretary 
Hughes! 

We have not “broken” either his 
health or his pocket-book yet; but 
have hope. He isn’t out of the 
game yet. Two years ago the 
welkin rang. Hughes was then 
“the tool” of “the oil interests.” 
He was “the tool” of “oil” because 
he wouldn’t recognize Mexico, till 
she gave guarantee of no more con- 
fiscation (which she has since done 
and so won recognition); and he 
wouldn’t applaud Russia; and he 
wouldn’t bless Turkey for con- 
fiscating American investments, 
murdering American _ citizens, 
slamming the door in the face of 
American business men; and a few 
little things like that. 

Mr. Hughes kept on sawing 
wood and saying nothing as is the 
way with well-tempered good 
steel; and won a victory so quietly 
on the “open-door” policy abroad 
that few people will ever know he 
has done it. 


Anglo-Persian Oil Game 


The announcement has_ been 
made that the British Government 
was selling out its interests in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The 
fact that California oil is now so 
cheap that it does not pay the 
producers at the present price may 
have had something to do with the 
British Government’s going out of 
the topsy-turvy oil game. The 
fact that the Anglo-Persian may 


have to spent $50,000,000 on pipe 
lines to the Mediterranean and an- 
other $35,000,000 for equipment 
may be another factor in this 
change of oil policy on the part 
of England. Also, the fact that 
the civil administration of Irak 
(Mesopotamia) is costing a lot of 
good solid English gold in hard 
times may have been another de- 
termining factor; but behind all 
other determining factors was Mr. 
Hughes’ “open-door” policy. If 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain are to stand together for an 
“open-door” policy in the oil world, 
there was nothing else for England 
to do but pull her government out 
as a participant in the Anglo- Per- 
sian’s oil game in the East. 


“Open Door” Policy Triumphs 


When asked on November 3, 
1923, to confirm the rumor that 
the Royal Dutch Shell was pre- 
pared to take over the British 
Government’s holdings of Anglo- 
Persian at $60,000,000, Sir Henri 
W. A. Deterding refused to deny 
or confirm the report.. While quite 
willing to characterize the Chester 
concessions as “castles in Spain,” 
Sir Henry would not so character- 
ize his own great oil company’s 
plans. Churchill, who stood spon- 
sor for the British Government’s 
going into the oil game has again 
been defeated; and whatever the 
outcome of the deal, the proofs 
point to Mr. Hughes’ “open-door” 
policy triumphing over a monopoly 
sponsored by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Let us go back a few years. It 
is worth while to see what Mr. 
Hughes was doing, while the wel- 
kin was ringing with charges 
against him. 

England’s stand, in the language 


(Continued on page 521) 
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The Science of 
Marketing by Mail 


Place of Mail Selling in Merchandising—Opportunities 
in Many Fields—Function of Sales Inventories 


ity of direct mail advertis- 
ing is’ probably the most 
striking illustration of evolution 
we have in modern business. Only 
twenty years ago direct advertis- 
ing was little appreciated and a 
neglected form of advertising. It 
was looked upon with indifference 
—even contempt. 
But ten years ago the 
possibilities of using the 


| T HE GROWTH of popular- 


By Homer J. Buckley 
Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 


this principle of using the mails— 
the economic distribution of sales 
appeals, goodwill propaganda, etc. 
—is finding its way. 

Few advertisers realize the pos- 
sibilities for development of direct 
mail advertising in their lines of 
business. 

When John H. Patterson placed 
the cash register on the market, 


millions of gallons of gasoline a 
year as well as for pumping scores 
of other liquids. 

Just as the mail order houses of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
started out selling small articles 
thirty-five years ago, and with the 
development of the field, added 
larger and larger factors, until 
they have found it possible 
to sell garages, houses, fur- 








mails to make sales began 
to gain recognition by 
business houses generally. 
With the war and the need 
of direct advertising to 
take the place of salesmen 
and do its part in the great 
campaign of propaganda, 
education, and organiza- 
tion, the value of direct ad- 
vertising demonstrated it- 
self to the country. And 
since the war this channel 
of selling has been given 
continuous constructive 
thought by the best brains 
in the world. To-day its 
immense sales influence is 
a factor, great or limited, 
used properly or wrongly, 
applied in nearly every 
business. 

Hearts and minds and 
thoughts of American busi- 
ness men are turning more 
and more to the solution 
of the problem of economic 
distribution. The mate- 
rial growth of America 
will not be solved by any “back 
to the land” movement, or back to 
anything from which we have 
come, but it wil! be solved by a 
forward movement, a movement 
that speaks of greater possibilities 
from a smaller expenditure of en- 
er 








The manufacturing problem, the 
problem of economic production, 
has according to nearly all observ- 
ers reached its zenith in such 
plants as the Ford factory at De- 
troit, while the problem of eco- 
nomic distribution is just begin- 
ning to be understood. 

Go to any advertising conven- 
tion and you will understand how 
in every phase of human endeavor 


“Chalk Marking” Prospects 


for Salesmen 


Wow: it be a fine thing 


if the salesmen for every 


manufacturer or wholesaler 
could go into a town where some 
one had sorted out all the live 
prospects and placed a chalk 
mark on the door of every man 
worth calling on? 
wasted in missionary work, or in 
calls on the “impossibles.”” Noth- 
ing to do but step right in and 
start telling a sales story to a man 
all primed and ready to listen. 
The right kind of direct mail 
sales promotion can “chalk 
mark” a city, a county, or a ter- 
ritory; do it quick as a flash, and 
at a comparatively low cost. 


No time 
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naces, and similar things. 
undreamed of a few years. 
ago, so the public is awak- 
ening to the fact that the 
principles of selling are the 
same for every commodity 
and that merchandising by 
mail can be applied to alf 
marketing problems. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing if the salesmen for 
every manufacturer or 
wholesaler could go into a 
town where some one had 
sorted out all the live pros- 
pects and placed a chalk 
mark on the door of every 
man worth calling on? 
Just think of the valuable 
time a salesman would 
save if all he had to do was 
follow the chalk marks! 
No time wasted in mis- 
sionary work or in calls on 
the “impossibles.” Noth- 
ing to do but step right in 
and start telling a sales 
story to a man all primed 
and ready to listen. 








its future was considered limited. 
To-day it is used in every kind of 
retail store. 

When the Addressograph was 
placed on the market, it was felt 
that there was a maximum market 
of eleven lines of business who 
were prospects. To-day 200 lines 
of business are using Addresso- 
graphs. 

When the Bowser Liquid Pump 
was first placed on the market in 
the ’80’s the only field for sale 
which Mr. Bowser and his asso- 
ciates felt existed was in grocery 
stores, where they recognized 
there was a great need for some 
device for pumping oil. To-day 
the liquid pump is used in pumping 


An idle dream? 

Not at all. The right kind of 
direct mail sales promotion can 
“chalk mark” a city, a county, or 
a territory; do it quick as a flash, 
and at a comparatively low cost to 
the manufacturer. 

Direct mail advertising will find 
the man who is ready to buy Now. 
It will separate the folks who want 
to talk business from the mass of 
possible purchasers. It will bring 
inquiries from the interested ones, 
inviting a salesman to call and talk 
terms. 

But that isn’t all that direct mail 
advertising willdo. For one thing, 
direct mail advertising will surely 
and steadily sell the products or 
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service for any business to those 
prospects who are not quite ready 
to buy just now. And it will keep 
them sold until such time as they 
are actually in position to place 
an order. 

‘Who can use mail selling meth- 
ods? Practically every type of 
business regardless of whether it is 
selling merchandise or selling ser- 
vice. Anything that can be sold 
can be sold by mail or the process 
of making the sale can be influ- 
enced by mail. 

Any manufacturer who does not 
use direct mail to back up his sales- 
men is paying the penalty; the sig- 
natures on the dotted line cost a 
great deal more than they should. 
Direct mail, intelligently used, can 
and will double the e:ficiency of 
salesmen. 

One might think that the 
field of merchandising by 


alogs, to put forth educational in- 
formation and propaganda. It can 
even be given distribution as en- 
closures in envelopes and pack- 
ages. It can be used to win dealer 
co-operation, help dealers sell, etc., 
etc. 

At nearly every advertising con- 
vention we get new enlightenment 
on the use of direct mail advertis- 
ing in promoting things entirely 
removed from the business field. 

Following the late war, the 
drives by the various denomina- 
tions for special funds to carry out 
a world program were largely 
aided by direct mail methods. 
Among the most notable of these 
was the Centenary Campaign of 
the Methodist Church which set 
out to raise $100,000,000 and actu- 
ally raised $107,000,000 in subscrip- 
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in large amounts, by appeals sent 
out through the mails. 

The United Charities of Chicago 
raise the greater part of their 
funds in this way because they 
give care to the preparation of the 
letters and other literature which 
they send out. Usually a simple 
letter is sufficient to produce re- 
sults from a_ well-selected list, 
Great care is taken in the prepara- 
tion of this letter. Sometiies 
tests are made which show the 
pulling power of various letters 
before the final one is decided on, 

Many service organizations, ac- 
countants, industrial engineers, in- 
surance counselors, have proved 
the value of direct mail in building 
up their business. 

Service is easy to sell by mail. 
Perhaps the most popular way for 
merchandising service is 
the personalized letter sent 








mail had been fairly well 
exploited because mer- 
chandising by mail has 
been made use of by prac- 
tically every activity in the 
United States — selling 
from manufacturer to con- 
sumer, selling from whole- 
saler to dealer, selling from 
manufacturer to jobber, 
selling from manufacturers 
to chain stores, selling 
from manufacturers to de- 
partment stores, selling 
from dealer to consumer, 
selling from agent to pur- 
‘chaser, selling from manu- 
facturer to agent. But we 
have to admit that only a 
small percentage of each 
class are making use of 
these selling methods, and 








ANY merchants have formed 
the habit of making a mer- 
chandise inventory once a’year, 
but the number of people who 
make sales inventories is limited. 
A sales inventory is the listing of 
all possible avenues for making 
sales, together with their prob- 
able volume. With a scientifical- 
ly prepared chart, showing an 
actual sales inventory based on 
sound economics, the merchant 
of the future will be able to plan 
his marketing campaign more 
skillfully than the merchant of 
to-day. 


out on representative sta- 
tionery, filled in with the 
name and address of the 
recipient and carrying the 
written signature of the 
person offering the service. 
At the same time the house 
magazine can be used to 
great advantage in selling 
service. Numerous _in- 
stances of selling service 
by mail point to the in- 
creasing use and effective- 


ness of this method of 
marketing by service or- 
ganizations. 


It is Safe to say that in 
the merchandising of the 
future the use of the mails 
will play an important part 
in introducing new inven- 
tions to the public. 














of even this small percent- 
age very few are handling 
their mail selling methods in a sci- 
entific way. And even these few 
who are: handling their mail sell- 
ing methods in an intelligent man- 
ner have not reached the limit of 
their sales efficiency in this field. 
One of the greatest advantages 
of direct advertising is that it is 
equally available for every adver- 
tiser—large or small. It gives the 
small advertiser the same weapons 
that it does the large—just as keen 
an edge—fitted to his requirements 
and means. The other advantages 
of direct advertising, such as direct 
appeal, confidential appeal, etc., are 
further advantages for advertisers. 
Manufacturers find direct mail 
advertising a practical sales pro- 
motional aid in almost every de- 
partment of business. It can be 
used in getting leads, building 
goodwill, making sales, as supple- 
mentary advertising to pave the 
way for salesmen, to follow up in- 
quiries, to obtain requests for cat- 


tions in a remarkably short period 
of time. Advertising pieces dis- 
tributed through the mail formed 
one of the features of the cam- 
paign. 

Individual churches have used 
direct mail methods to revive their 
membership, to bring new people 
to church, to raise funds for a 
special purpose, to inaugurate new 
departments, and to increase at- 
tendance at many of their activi- 
ties. 


One of the most remarkable de- 
velopments in the use of direct 
mail has, however, been by the 
charitable institutions. One time 
it was thought that money could 
not be raised for charity without 
personal solicitation, but the expe- 
rience of some of the largest char- 
ity organizations has proved the 
fallacy of this idea, for many cam- 
paigns are carried on to thousands 
of people without a single indi- 
vidual call. Funds are raised, even 


In the early history of 
manufacture in this coun- 
try, a man with an invention to 
market was practically limited to 
one or two outlets for his distri- 
bution. The evolution of business, 
however, has changed this situa- 
tion so that instead of having one 
manufacturer of an article who 
can make his own terms with the 
inventor, there are usually enough 
manufacturers so as to make com- 
petition for the article itself. 

Let us take, for instance, the 
man who has an invention which 
would make a better roof. In the 
days when there were only one 
or two manufacturers of roofing 
in the country, they could make 
their terms with him. To-day 
there are 918 roofing manufactur- 
ers covering the field of tar, com- 
position, gravel. With this list, 
the inventor places the manufac- 
turers on a competitive basis with 
the thought that if his invention 
is not accepted by one, there are 


(Continued on page 531) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 





of wimners will be printed. 
Et 


Surely the thing that matters in 
a man is the thing that is peculiar 
to him—his distinctive gift and 
aptitude, however small it may be. 
To realize that, to develop it fully 
and bring it to the completest 
fruition is at once the full triumph 
of one’s individual self and the su- 
preme service one can render to 
mankind. It is time we began to 
recognize more plainly than we do 
at present the entire difference be- 
tween conspicuous flounderings 
and success. Wealth, notoriety, 
place and power are no measure of 
success whatever. The only true 
measure of success is the ratio be- 
tween what we might have been 
and what we might have done, on 
the one hand, and the thing we 
have made and the thing we have 
made of ourselves, on the other.— 
H. G. Wells. 


a 


Three kinds of salesmen: 


The heavyweight. 
The featherweight. 
Just plain wait. 
—The Bullock Way. 
From F. W. Coons, Riverside, Cal. 


* * 


Work 


If you are poor—work. 

If you are rich—continue to 
work. 

If you are burdened with seem- 
ingly unfair responsibilities—work. 

If you are happy—keep right on 
working. 

Idleness gives room for doubts 
and fears. 

If disappointments come—work. 
—Selected. 

‘£5 


Let us be of good cheer, remem- 
bering that the misfortunes hard- 
est to bear are those which never 
come.—Lowell. 

From A. C. Palmer, Cornwall, N. Y. 


The Other Fellow’s Job 


(Specially written for “Forbes’’) 
By FRANK A. COLLINS 
When you think the other fellow 
Has the job you'd like to do— 
Don’t feel discontented, 
He may think the same of you. 


He may look with eyes of longing 
At this job you’d fain disown— 
For every job looks good to some- 
one, 
If the job is not his own. 


His may look an easy pathway; 
He may not even seem to try— 
But depend, he’s had his heart- 
aches, 
Just the same as you or I. 


Your road may have its furrows, 
Its ruts and hard spots, too; 
But don’t always blame the job, 

man— 
Perhaps the trouble lies with 
you. 


Every man who’d reach Life’s 


hilltop, 
Must be prepared to plod his 
way— 
For not .magic wand nor aero- 
plane 


Can land you there in just a day. 


Be your job a big or small one, 
In Life’s game it plays a part 

In service to your fellowmen; 
So plug with all your heart. 


There’s advancement for the 
plugger— 
For the chap who plays the man; 
Who worries not what others do, 
But does the best he can. 





The world owes you nothing— 
nothing but a chance, and not even 
a fair chance. 

No man can be so useful—so 
clever—so productive—that he can 
get out of debt. 

All we can do is to be thankful 
for the great gift of life, and try 
to be just a little bit worthy of 
it—The Efficiency Magazine. 


* * * 


We never have more than we can 
bear. The present hour we are 
always able to endure—H. E. 
Manning. 


\ \ 
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There is nothing more important 
than accuracy. I have always 
made every effort to be accurate in 
what I did. 

In my own case I had no special 
advantages. I had no _ superior 
education, no unusual mental gifts, 
no physical advantages, no in- 
fluential friends, no money. I was 
ina rut. I worked my way out of 
it by trying to do more than was 
required of me. I never had a 
chance, or, if so, I failed to recog- 
nize it, to do any unusual or bril- 
liant thing, anything spectacular, 
such as being the hero in any great 
railroad accident or situation, or 
sensationally saving some celeb- 
rity’s life. I’ve simply pegged right 
along. I have always been an 
early riser. I believe if you really 
want to get along, rather than to 
see how easy a time you can have, 
you must keep your mind centered 
on your work and learn the art of 
concentration.—Daniel Willard. 

*x* * * 


Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
—Thackeray. 
From J. H. Flock, Regina, Sask., Canada. 
x Ok Ok 


One who talks without thinking 
resembles a hunter who shoots 
without aiming.—The Spectator. 
From Edward C. Courtney, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* * * 


Disappointments should be taken 
as a stimulant, and never viewed 
as a discouragement.—C. B. New- 
comb. 

From Dr. S. D. Sauer, Lawrence, Pa. 

e 2 


The man who hopes to leave his 
“footprints on the sands of time” 
must have the “sand” to begin 
with.—Anon. 
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0 justly, love kindness and 
walk humbly with thy God. 
—Mirah, 6:8. 
Sent in by K. B. Emerson, Boston, 
Mass. What is your favorite text? 


“Forbes Epigrams’ is presented to 
senders of texts used. 

















g 2nd-Prize Winner in $1,000 
Banking Service Contest 


How the First National Bank of Tarboro, N.C., Has Come 
to Be a Blessing to All the Dwellers Round About 


“What A Small Town Bank 

Is Doing For Its Community.” 
This. bank was the First National 
Bank of Tarboro, North Carolina, 
and is the bank about which I wish 
to tell at this time. After the pub- 
lication of the article in “The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina News 
Letter” it was copied by North 
Carolina and Virginia newspapers 
and attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Since then this bank has 
steadily become a greater factor 
in county enterprise, a veritable 
skyscraper upon the horizon of the 
dweller round about. 

Edgecombe County, of which 
Tarboro is the county seat, is in 
the heart of the coastal plain of 
North Carolina, the region of 
greatest production of cotton, to- 
bacco and peanuts in the state. It 
is a rural county, 71.4 per cent. of 
its people being open country 
dwellers. Tarboro, a country town 
of about six thousand, necessarily 


ie 1921 I wrote of my bank, 


By Katherine G. Batts 


is dependent upon the farmers for 
the greater part of its economic 
existence. Moreover, many Tar- 
boro merchants and professional 
men derive part of their income 
from their own farm holdings in 








This letter was awarded the 
second prize of $200 in the 
“Forbes” contest for the best an- 
swer to the question, “What ts 
Your Bank Doing For You and 
Your Communsty?” 








the country. Therefore, any in- 
trinsic service rendered by a bank 
of Tarboro to its town and com- 
munity would have to be a service 
tendered to the farmer-folk. 

The First National Bank of Tar- 
boro was chartered in 1906. In 
1918, after twelve years of strictly 
banking service, reliable and se- 
cure, it branched out towards a 
broader project—that plan which 


it now follows of rendering con- 
stant and lasting service to the in- 
dividual and the community. 
North Carolina is being heralded 
abroad in these days for her unlim- 
ited possibilities along countless 
lines. Of the counties of this state 
Edgecombe ranks fifth in agricul- 
tural wealth. This wealth comes 
from the staple crops raised, and 
by the very manner of raising 
these crops carries with it illit- 
eracy, farm tenancy, a lack of hay 
and forage crops, and of such other 
desirable things as pure-bred stock 
and cattle, fruits, vegetables, and 
home comforts. It has been shown 
that tenancy is one of the greatest 
ills of rural communities. And in 
Edgecombe it flourishes with a 
vengeance, though the _ tenant 
farmer never flourishes. He moves 
from pillar to post, never accu- 
mulating much about him, lead- 
ing a half-baked existence which 
is fashioned of work and rents, 
bleakness, malnutrition, scant 





The outside activities of the First National Bank of Tarboro, N. C., are the measure of its exceptional worth to the com- 
munity. For two years the Vital Statistics Registrars of the county have been asked to mail the name and address of each 
white child born in the county to the First National. The parents are urged to start a bank account for this child, and a 
deposit of one dollar is made by the bank if this is done. 
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clothing; and yet again rents and 
work. The family never saves, be- 
cause “they ain’t got nothin’ to 
save,’ and there exists among 
them an apathy and inertia hardly 
imaginable. 

Such conditions existing in a 
county of great possibilities, it is 
evident that the First National had 
4 field which needed, and still 
needs, its help and at the same time 
one that would bring forth abund- 
ant fruitage in due season. Al- 
ready “The Bank” means a bless- 
ing, and the frequent using of 
the word brings up _ happy 
thoughts, and kindles faint ambi- 
tions, whereas formerly a bank 
was a far-away thing, thought of 
as being beyond their ken, or as a 
monster to eat up rents and fore- 
close on mortgages, “an’ sech 
like.” 

Consequently, during the con- 
stant growth of the bank in the 
last few years the making of 
money and the paying of cash div- 
idends has been its least interest. 
It has striven to render to its more 
than one hundred _ stockholders 
and the people of Edgecombe in 
general a real service—more last- 
ing dividends. The bank does not 
expect its most successful results 
in five or even ten years. Rather 
it is building for the future, work- 
ing with the generation of tomor- 
TOW. 

Of course it has grown, devel- 
oped as any sound business con- 
cern should. And it has kept up 
on strictly banking lines, belongs 
to banking associations and insti- 
tutes and keeps its corps of work- 
ers up to the mark. 


Banking by Mail 


The one thing that is always ex- 
pected of a bank is that it keep a 
depositor’s money safely for him. 
This is a prerequisite—yet it is a 
very important item. Also, if we 
are going to place money in a 
bank, we shall be interested in its 
availability. It is a great conve- 
nience to be able to get some of 
our money upon demand, or if we 
are asking of the bank that it pay 
us interest, upon short notice. 
These are the inconspicuous things 
done by the First National for me 
and my community. 

Recently this bank has issued 
form letters to the people of the 
community expressing its desire 
to assist them in any way. Bank- 
ing by mail is suggested for the 
busy farmer doing business in a 
nearby town. Each person is 
urged to use the bank as a deposi- 
tory for all checks received in 
payment for crops even though the 
money will be withdrawn in a few 
weeks. A banking handbook is in- 
cluded with many valuable sugges- 














Shortly before Christmas it was announced that good old Saint Nick would visit 

Tarboro the day before Christmas and would make the First National his 

headquarters. On Christmas Eve each of the 800 children who came to the 

bank to visit him received a small memento and listened to a talk on saving 
and banking by Santa. 


tions for co-operating with a bank. 
The co-operation of every one is 
asked in the furtherance of “the 
sole object of the First National: 
better service and protection.” 


Better Babies Contest 


Every customer is treated with 
the utmost courtesy and considera- 
tion—the son of the town’s wealth- 
iest and the picturesque old farm- 
er’s wife alike. They sell Liberty 
Bonds, make loans, and make in- 
itial payments on Co-operative 
Marketing produce in such a pleas- 
ing and accommodating, though 
businesslike, manner that it is a 
joy to do business with them. 

The outside activities of the 
First National are, however, the 
méasure of its exceptional worth 
to the community. “Bring a child 
up in the way it should go, and 
when it is old ’twill not depart 
from it.” If the old adage is true, 
the First National should be a 
household word with the new gen- 
eration. For two years the Vital 
Statistics Registrars of the county 
have been asked to mail the name 
and address of each white child 
born in the county to the First 
National. The parents are urged 
to start a bank account for this 
child, and a deposit of one dollar 
is made by the bank if this is done. 

In July, 1923, a Better Babies 
Contest and Clinic was held by the 
First National. This was held on 
the second floor of the bank, and 
the physician in charge was a state 
authority on children, a doctor 
from Raleigh, the State Capital. 
All the doctors of the town and 
county were asked to assist, and 
the nurses were furnished by the 





Edgecombe General Hospital of 
Tarboro. One hundred and one 
babies were examined, there being 
more than 150 baby applicants. 
The baby clinic will hereafter be 
an annual endeavor of the First 
National. 

The savings departments of the 
bank are made particularly inter- 
esting. The Christmas savings 
has its appeal to young and old. 
And for the children of the city 
schools is added the advantage of 
having automatic tellers in the 
school rooms. The teachers are 
asked to co-operate in encouraging 
thrift in the children, and an offi- 
cial of the bank is present at teach- 
ers’ and school committee meet- 
ings. 


How Bank Encourages Farmer 


Shortly before Christmas, 1922, 
it was announced that good old 
Saint Nick would visit Tarboro the 
day before Christmas and would 
make the First National Bank his 
headquarters. True to the adver- 
tisements, Santa Claus was in the 
bank on the aforesaid day to give 
each child who came to visit him 
a small memento, and to talk sav- 
ing and banking to him. On 
Christmas Eve over 800 children 
entered the doors of the First Na- 
tional. This feature of the holi- 
day season was repeated in 1923, 
with added improvements in the 
scheme of running things. In 
fact, in all the juvenile work of the 
bank great care is constantly taken 
to improve methods and make the 
work more appealing to the young 
folks. Pictures are taken on all 
occasions and real honest-to-good- 
ness publicity, the delight of the 
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child mind, is heaped upon the 
youngsters. 

One of the main objects of the 
bank is to induce the farmers to 
raise pure-bred stock and to plant 
good seeds. With the wholesale 
planting of cotton and tobacco, 
foodstuffs are neglected. There- 
fore, the First National encourages 
the farmer in every way along 
these lines—ordering seeds, secur- 
ing pure-bred stock for him. 

Again, it strives to reach the 
parents through the children. It 
will order pure-bred stock and 
seed for any boy or girl belonging 
to one of the farm demonstration 
clubs, the pig club, corn club, poul- 
try club, or canning clubs. For this 
loan the bank accepts the children’s 
notes for sums up to fifty dollars. 
Above that amount the parents 
are asked to assume the responsi- 
bility. Any child of reliable, hard- 
working parents, no matter how 
poor they may be, is allowed this 
privilege. 


It Pays to Make Friends 


A very lovely, yet fitting 
example of this is the case of 
a sixteen-year-old boy of the coun- 
ty. He is one of seven, the eldest 
barely twenty-one, the children of 
a tenant farmer widow. Four 
years ago he was an invalid with 
a bad spine. Almost miraculously, 
physicians have made it possible 
for him to walk, yet one can imag- 
ine that he is not strong. Last 
year the Home Demonstrator be- 
came interested in the boy and the 
First National accepted his note 
and ordered thoroughbred chicken 
eggs for him. The interest he took 
in his chickens was wonderful, 
particularly his tenderness with 
one that a mule stepped on, a little 
cripple like himself; but the nicest 
part of it was a five-dollar gold 
piece he received as a prize at a 
fair last fall. That brought joy 
not only to him, but his whole 
family. And, incidentally, the re- 
turns from his chickens will not 
only pay for them but help pay for 
his braces, and doctors’ bills. 

The girls and boys are urged to 
exhibit their produce at the county 
fairs, and special prizes are of- 
fered by the Fair Association and 
interested outsiders. These prizes 
are largely due to the endeavors 
of the bank, and often when a 
worthy exhibit would not ordinar- 
ily receive a prize the bank itself 
sees that one is given. Indeed, the 
bank may always be counted on 
to co-operate with the Farm and 
Home Demonstration Agents of 
the county, and many a plan of 
these demonstrators could not have 
been carried out but for the bank; 
indeed would never have been for- 
mulated. 





In the county more than 100 
girls and boys have taken advan- 
tage of the privileges offered, and 
there are several boys at the North 
Carolina State College who have 
earned money for their tuition, 
etc., by the sales from their bank 
seeds, poultry and stock, and the 
prizes won upon exhibits of same. 

The grown-ups also may obtain 
pure-bred stock and seeds through 





Manufacturers Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, “Forbes” : 


May I express the appreciation of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company and 
myself for the opportunity afforded 
to some of our good friends to write 
about the variety and quality of our 
service, more especially since we 
were fortunate enough to be awarded 
the silver Banking Service Cup 
through the efforts of Mr. Eddie 
Cantor, who won first prize in the 
contest? It was very gratifying to 
us all, and we are mighty proud of 
the honor which has thus come 
to us. 

The widespread interest created 
by the publication of Mr. Cantor’s 
prize-winning story evinced itself in 
many hundreds of letters from 
other customers, who took the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating us and con- 


firming Mr. Cantor’s impression 
from their own experience with our 
company. 


The public needs to be enlightened 
as to the many ways which banks 
and trust companies have developed 
to serve their customers and it re- 
mains for the individual banks to 
make their service as friendly, cor- 
dial and human as possible, so that 
a depositor may feel that his bank 
is a place where he can come for 
helpful and expert advice on prac- 
tically all matters. 

“Forbes Magazine” deserves to be 
congratulated and highly commended 
for its excellent constructive efforts 
in the interest of banks generally. 
As an inspirational organ yours is 
second to none, and other business 
publications might well emulate your 
example. 

With best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Natnan S. Jonas, 
President. 

P. S—I thought it would interest 
you to know that Mr. Cantor has 
permitted us to _ distribute the 
prize money to various charitable 
institutions. 











the bank. Their notes are accepted 
and the produce is considered as 
security, whether they are depos- 
itors of the First National or not. 
Four years ago the bank pur- 
chased for the people seed costing 
$500. Last year the cost of the 
seed was $8,000. Last fall over 
140 farmers received seed of vari- 
ous kinds, hay and forage, cover 
crops, etc., corn, wheat, and oats 
for home consumption. Several 
years ago one of the bank officials 
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and a farmer-stockholder went 
West to purchase pure-bred cows 
for the farmer-folk, and early last 
summer an officer went to Georgia 
to study conditions relative to the 
boll-weevil. Posters were distrib. 
uted throughout the county giving 
the information that the bank was 
ready to give helpful suggestions 
for poisoning the boll weeyij, 
However, their plan is to lessen the 
ills of the weevil by supplanting 
the bumper money crops with 
home comforts, and smaller in- 
come earning projects. 

Farmers confer with the bank on 
what to plant and how to plant; 
and how to improve their homes 
and grounds. Recently the bank 
secured the services of the state 
authority on orchards. He came 
to Tarboro to arouse interest 
throughout the county and to plan 
for more and better orchards in 
the future. If twenty household- 
ers become interested, the planting 
and care of their trees will be 
supervised by a horticulturist. The 
money for these things and im- 
proved farm implements, etc., may 
always be borrowed from the 
bank. 








Publishes Monthly Magazine 


The First National sees that the 
surplus stock, etc., is marketed— 
by co-operative sales at home, and 
likewise by sales abroad. It was 
the First National’s officials who 
first became interested in a curb 
market where the town house- 
keeper and the farm women with 
all kinds of marketable produce 
might meet. Under the leadership 
of the Home Demonstration Agent 
the plans have been developed 
beautifully, and soon the women 
expect to have a bazaar in connec- 
tion with this market, offering for 
sale fancy work, canned goods, and 
various novelties made at home. 

A special prize is offered by the 
First National for the largest 
watermelon grown each year, the 
seed of the prize winner being dis- 
tributed throughout the county. 
Many mammoth melons are ex- 
hibited in the bank windows, to- 
gether with beautiful specimens of 
fruits, vegetables, grain, and all in- 
teresting farm and home products. ; 

Indeed, every member of a farm 
family may benefit from the ef- 
forts of the First National, directly 
as well as indirectly. The bank 
has for the past four years pub- 
lished a tiny monthly magazine, 
“Successful Banking and Farming 
News.” Its mission has been to in- 
terest the farmer and his family 
in up-to-date farming, with the 
added conveniences of the home 
and farm. Every month it carries 
a sermon adapted to the farmers’ 

(Continued on page 522) 
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More Business in Government 


An Interview with E. E. Loomis and a Letter from Howard 
Elliott Supporting “Forbes” Business-Politics Campaign 


rails at the way things are 
going in Washington or his 
state capital and then doesn’t vote 
at election time is entitled to no 
sympathy, in the opinion of E. E. 
Loomis, President of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 
“A man of this type gets just 
what he deserves,” said 
Mr. Loomis to a “Forbes” 


Tos BUSINESS man who 


situation confronting business men 
generally. They have been eon- 
sistently attacked for vote-getting 
purposes, and professional politi- 
cians, without any railroad expe- 
rience, have been able to place 
themselves in positions where they 
are able to dictate to executives 
who have spent the greater part 





Double Taxation 


interference. Certainly, expendi- 
tures cannot be authorized with 
any degree of safety with the pos- 
sibility of confiscatory legislation con- 
stantly hanging over the railroads.” 
The difficulties of the situation 
apply not only on the railroads, 
Mr. Loomis pointed out. Eve 
line of industry is favorably af- 
fected through railroad 
expansion and develop- 





representative, “but the 
unfair feature of it is that 





he helps the professional 
politicians to maintain 
their hold on public office 
and all too often gives us 
legislation conceived 
purely for getting the 
votes of those to whom 





{ ove STATE HAS ONCE TAXED 
ITSELF To RAY A LIBERAL 
SOLDIER S Bonus 
WHAT EXCUSE HAVE You 
To VOTE ANOTHER BONUS _ AM 
TAX UPON YOUR CONSTIT- Yt 
VENTS ExcEPT A HOPE ¢ (a 


To curry Favor ? 


















the hampering of honest 
business means _ nothing 
whatever. The reason is 
a simple one. The pro- 
fessional politician knows 
that demagogic appeals 
strike a popular chord 
with a large element and 
that the business man or 
property owner who will 
suffer in all probability 
will not vote.” 

Mr. Loomis called atten- 
tion to some figures re- 
cently printed which indi- 
cated that 28 per cent. of 
the registered voters of 
Wisconsin elected Senator 
LaFollette to office, and 29 
per cent. of the registered 
voters of Iowa was re- 
sponsible for Senator 
Brookhardt. He said that, 
if the figures were correct, 
they plainly indicate that 
an overwhelming majority 
of the voters do not trou- 








Oe : 
Neland in Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
Editor, “Forbes” : 

I am enclosing a cartoon published in last 
Sunday’s Columbus (O.) Dispatch, which I 
think is quite to the point. Thinking it may be 
of interest to you I am passing it on. 

I am thoroughly enjoying your articles as 
published in your magazine, trying to awaken 
the business man to take an active part in 
politics. 

Keep it up. You are on the right track. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Witt W. Kemper. 





BREMEN, O8IO. 


ment—not only by the bet- 
ter transportation service, 
but, to a marked extent, 
through the general stim- 
ulation of business when 
the carriers are in the 
market. That the pros- 
pects are none too good 
right now, however, is in- 
dicated by the fact that ap- 
proximately 100 railroad 
bills have already been in- 
troduced at the present ses- 
sion of Congress despite the 
widespread plea to give the 
carriers a legislative holi- 
day. 

Believing that all anti- 
railroad agitation is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to 
business men, not only be- 
cause of its effect upon the 
service and buying power 
of the carriers, but also 
through the probable ex- 
tension of legislative activ- 
ity to other industries, Mr. 
Loomis looks for a solution 
of the problem through the 
public’s increased interest 
in political affairs. But he 
thinks drastic action is 
needed to bring this home 
to those most concerned. 
The professional  politi- 

















cians know how to get out 





ble themselves to go to the 
polls on election day. 

“If business men applied such 
neglectful methods to their indi- 
vidual enterprises,” he continued, 
“they would soon be in bank- 
ruptcy. On the other hand, they 
are vitally concerned as_ stock- 
holders in the great national busi- 
ness of government, and they 
make little or no effort to prevent 
its capture by irrational politicians 
who, should they ever get in 
power, threaten it with intellectual 
bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Loomis believes the rail- 


roads are a shining example of the 


of their lives in the transportation 
industry. As matters now stand 
it is estimated that 90 per cent. of 
the income of the railroads and 75 
per cent. of their expenses are gov- 
érnmentally administered. 

“Last year,” said Mr. Loomis, 
“the carriers spent practically a 
billion-and-a-half dollars improv- 
ing their properties, when the rail- 
roads were given a rest because 
Congress was not in session. They 
have announced a new program 
calling for heavy expenditures in 
1924, but this can be carried out 
only if there is no serious political 


their followings; it is the 
silent vote—when it votes—that they 
fear. Apparently nothing in the 
way of legislation, however, de- 
spite the depths to which it has 
descended, has sufficed to stir 
thinking men into voting, in Mr. 
Loomis’ opinion. 

“Here we are with universal suf- 
frage,” he said, “and the people, 
who because of education, initia- 
tive, energy, and enterprise have 
brought themselves to positions 
where they have the most to lose 
through incompetent government, 
are sitting back and letting many 
of those without any of their at- 
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tainments make laws which all 
must obey. 

“The answer, in my opinion, may 
lie in some form of extra taxation 
for those who do not vote when 
they have the opportunity. We 
pay taxes of one sort and another 
to make the operation of Govern- 
ment possible—why not tax brains 
also? Under such a plan the man 
or woman who did not give the 
nation his or her time and thought 
on election day that it might have 
the best officials, would be required 
to-pay the money for his failure. 


Voting is easy in this country, it 
entails no particular hardships, 
but, if necessary, I think it should 
be made even easier. I believe the 
time has come, too, when the Gov- 
ernment should demand the right to 
the interest of its citigens—as mani- 
fested by their votes—as well as 
to taxes over their incomes, etc. 

“The professional politicians, of 
course, would oppose anything of 
this sort. It would be a serious 
gesture toward their prestige. 
This is an additional recommenda- 
tion to people who think.” 


-Elhott Endorses Movement 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
Office of the Chairman 


Editor “Forbes”: 


For more than twenty years I 
have, in various talks, both formal 
and informal, done what I could to 
call attention to the fact that it is 
desirable for the so-called Ameri- 
can business man to pay more at- 
tention to the business of Govern- 
ment. I talked a great deal about 
this with Mr. Riggs, and I recently 
made a talk at the Harvard Club 
here, copy of which I enclose as 
published by the “New York Com- 
mercial.” This follows pretty close- 
ly my talk as I gave it, although 
there were some changes which 
will be set forth in a pamphlet of 
the speech, which is now being 
printed at the request of a great 
many who were present. 

I have marked in blue pencil cer- 
tain paragraphs which bear on the 
subject you mention. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Howard Elliott. 


There follow the certain para- 
graphs “marked in blue pencil’ 
which bear on the subject—quoted 
from Mr. Elliott’s recent talk at 
the Harvard Club: 

Out of our great prosperity, to- 
gether with our easy-going meth- 
ods of selecting our governmental 
servants, the habit of expecting 
the Government in some way to 
cure by legislation economic fail- 
ures due in many cases to individ- 
ual mistakes; and out of the nec- 
essity of prompt action during the 
war, regardless of cost, has de- 
veloped a money spending and a 
money wasting habit in this coun- 
try which is piling up taxes and 
diverting to luxuries too much cap- 
ital and savings from very neces- 
sary uses. 

It is estimated that there are 
about 3,366,000 persons in the 
country who are supported wholly 
or in part by the Government, re- 
ceiving $3,820,000,000 per year. 





The following from a research re- 
port by the National Industrial 
Conference Board is pertinent: 


When it is appreciated that one in 
every 12 persons 16 years of age or over 
who was gainfully employed in 1920 is 
on the public payroll, the time should 
appear to be propitious for inquiring 
whether the community is receiving a 
full return for the outlays involved. The 
total amount disbursed annually on ac- 
count of personal services in behalf of 
Federal, state and local governments 
represented 6.5 per cent. of the entire 
national income in 1922 and was 46 per 
cent. of the amount paid out in wages 
by all the manufacturing plants of the 
country, the value of whose products 
exceeded $5,000 in 1921. The annual cost 
of salaries paid directly to active and 
inactive Government employees exclu- 
sive of materials and other services 
purchased by public agencies and of 
wages paid on contract work, is $34 for 
every man, woman and child in this 
country, and $91 per person over 10 
years of age gainfully employed, who 
comprises in the last analysis the large 
body of taxpayers of the nation. Outlays 
running into stupendous figures as above 
indicated are worthy of careful study 
with a view of rigorous retrenchment in 
public expenditures, to elimination of 
waste and duplication that still exist in 
our public economy and to a reduction 
of needless functions and services that 
may still be found. 


Consider how governmental 
debts of all kinds have increased 
since 1890, municipal, county, state 
and Federal debts compare as fol- 
lows: 


DT SGcs eh hekenn sabia $1,836,000,000 
RP akresraaheres Ares 2,880,000,000 
rere rr ree 5,146,000,000 
Sane aera reer 32,268,000,000 


But leaving out the great in- 
crease in the national debt because 
of the war, the increase in state 
and municipal debts is from $1,- 
224,000,000 in 1920 to $10,500,000,- 
in 1923. ° 

We want all kinds of luxurious 
county and municipal improve- 
ments—want them right away— 
forgetting the tax burdens and the 
maintenance costs that are piling 
up for those who come after us 
and which put almost insupport- 
able burdens on our present-day 
people and industry. My recent 
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trip included part of central Ore. 
gon. In one county in the state 
about twice the size of Rhode lIs- 
land, there are only 3,400 people, 
but in their desire to emulate more 
thickly settled communities, they 
have built good roads, fine court 
houses, elaborate schools, irriga- 
tion projects, a local railroad, etc., 
so that their taxes are $345,000 a 
year. This is no doubt an extreme 
case, but all over the country com- 
munities and municipalities are is- 
suing tax-free bonds and making 
improvements too rapidly, and the 
burden on individuals, agriculture 
and business is too heavy. 


The country justly applauded the . 


efforts of Mr. Harding to bring to 
a final conclusion the budget plan. 
It issnow applauding the President 
and Mr. Mellon for their earnest 
efforts to reduce taxes by an 
amount estimated at $323,000,000 
per year, and for rigid economy 
under the budget system. 

Right-thinking people hope Con- 
gress will give effect to the rec- 
ommendations of the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 
and that this good example will be 
followed by all states, counties and 
municipalities. 

We have an army of officehold- 
ers living on us, a constant elab- 
oration of governmental machin- 
ery and an alarming increase in 
Federal, state, county and munici- 
pal taxes. 

There is no limit to the material 
development of the United States, 
Mexico, South America, China, 
Russia, and Africa during the 20th 
century. But the educated man 
must take part not only in that 
work but a greater part in the 
moral and human work incident to 
governing the world. 

The English speaking nations 
should join in building foundations 
for peace and in the elimination 
of the waste of man power that 
comes from incessant conflict. 
* * * All should stand strongly 
for the Constitution of the United 
States and against the pernicious 
doctrines and insidious work of 
Socialists, Communists and the 
Soviet sympathizers, who are not 
true Americans. 

All should practice prudence and 
thrift in personal and govern- 
mental life and make good the rav- 
ages of the great war. 

Service must be given by each 
one of us not only to ourselves, 
our families and business, but to 
society as a whole. We must not 
shrink from giving it to the best 
of our ability. 





The functions of an executive 
are to create and enforce policies 
rather than to work out problems 
resulting from such _ policies — 
Louis F. Musil. 
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Are They Your Men? 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Em ployers—Rules of the Game 


of Winning the Loyalty of Your Co-Workers 


usual question, “How many 

men have you working for 
you?” Suppose we start by ask- 
ing, “Are they your men?” Yes, 
you pay them; but whose men are 
they? Do they belong to the labor 
agitator, the union, the loan shark, 
or to you? 

You pay them for the time they 
spend in your plant or place of 
business, but where are their 
hearts? “Where a man’s 
heart is, there his treasure 


k VERYBODY knows the 


By Robert Julius Anderson 


Bradstreets tell us, more business 
men fail through lack of loyalty 
than any other one reason. The 
reports may state “excessive in- 
ventories,” “incompetent organi- 
zation,” “over-capitalized,” etc., 
but many of these reasons are 
surface ones, if you ask “Why did 
they have excessive inventories, or 
an incompetent organization, or 
over-capitalization ?” 

How can we earn loyalty? What 


argue you into anything about the 
disloyalty of labor by pure hot air. 
Apply the acid test—“What are 
the facts?” 

(7) Remember you receive back 
just what you send forth. Give 
out curses, wallops, and hard-shell 
tactics, and you may expect to re- 
ceive the same things in return. 

(8) Recognize the fact that all 
real work is honorable, and that 
every man once had high and lofty 
aspirations, but in many 
cases somebody or some- 








is also.” 

Every keen business man 
will admit that the largest 
single question to which 
he devotes most of his time 
is the problem of the loy- 
alty of his working force. 

If he buys a machine and 
he installs it according to 
established practice, regu- 
lates the speeds and feeds 
as they should be regu- 


lated, he knows he will get any 


certain results. Will he? 
He will, providing he gets 
value received for the in- 
vestment he has in the 
operator running it. 

The whole business 
world is built on confi- 
dence, yet how we lack it. 
No salesman ever starts his 
conversation by saying, 
“Tf you have the right kind 
of help, this machine ; 
No, he takes it for granted 
that you have the right 
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You Can’t Get Loyalty 
for the Asking 


HAT about this question of 
loyalty? Can you buy it? 
No one has succeeded thus far. 
Can you force it? Force of any 
kind is dangerous unless under 
control, and no one has patented 
device to control human 
force. Can you beg it? No one 
has acquired any great amount 
of anything by begging. 
“Well,” you say, in despera- 
tion, “how can you obtain it?” 
The answer is, EARN IT. 

If you desire the lasting loyalty 
of anybody or anything, you 
must earn it. “A thousand dollars 
» will buy a wonderful dog, but it 
will not make him wag his tail.” 


thing greased the ways and 
he slid down. 

(9) Don’t go around 
with the attitude that the 
only reason your janitor, or 
your elevator man, or your 
machine operator isn’t 
president of the United 
States is because he didn’t 
desire to be the president. 
That is certainly a wonder- 
ful theory, but any man 
who will take time to go 
out alone and thrash this 
question out from the angle 
that there is a place for 
every one and everything, 
will awaken to the fact 
that there is more real 
slush connected with this 
idea than any other one. 
All men are created equal, 
but the equality ceases at 
birth. The majority of 
the human race are a prod- 
uct of their education, 
their experience, and their 














kind of help. 

If you desire the lasting 
loyalty of anybody or anything, 
you must earn it. “A thousand 
dollars will buy a wonderful dog, 
but it will not make him wag his 
tail.” 

All business executives fall into 
four classes: first, those who have 
always made a practice of earning 
the loyalty of their co-workers; 
second, those who didn’t care but 
who have since obtained it; third, 
those who didn’t have it and who 
didn’t care, but who now are try- 
ing to obtain it; fourth, those who 
still consider the whole thing a use- 
less and thankless task. 

The first three classes may find 
something worth while in what I 
am about to lay bare, the last must 
be born again. 

Regardless of what Dun and 





are the rules of the game? Here 
they are: 

(1) Never promise anything you 
cannot give, or will not. 

(2) Treat every one alike. 

(3) Remember that every man 
thinks just as much of his wife, 
his kiddies, his opinions, and his 
job as you do. 

(4) Don’t boast that you pay 
the market price for wages if you 
are a partner to any scheme that 
tends to fix the price of labor. 

(5) Don’t go around swearing to 
break anything, whether it be 
unions or what not. Be a builder! 
Either build or leave alone. If you 
must tear down, stand ready to 
build something better on the same 
site, 

(6) Refuse to let any one try to 


environment, and the 
sooner we take notice of 
this fact the better off we will 
be. 

To begin with, every employee 
of every employer should know, 
and has the right to know, the 
policy of the organization. Think 
of the tremendous impetus fair 
dealing would receive in America 
tomorrow if every employer would 
have a simple typewritten letter 
posted throughout his business to 
the following effect: 


This organization believes absolutely 
in the Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

This is our announced policy toward 
every one—customers and employees. 
Any one, having brought to his atten- 
tion any act or any apparent act of 
this management that seems opposed 
to this policy, should immediately bring 
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it to my attention either in writing or 
in person. 
(Signed) Joun Dog, 
President. 


“Why,” you say (when you 
catch your breath), “’S’impossible! 
Foolish! Smacks of religion. It 
would make my office a hang-out 
for soreheads.” 

Perhaps so, but have you tried 
it? If you honestly believed you 
had a new idea for a new product, 
could anybody talk you out of it 
so easily? 

Three things must be done to 
earn loyalty. Announce your pol- 
icy of square dealing, practice it, 
and preach it. 

If your system of wage payment 
is a piece-rate system, you must 
steadfastly refuse to cut rates 
without endeavoring to convince 
all concerned that you are 
justified. 


done. A prominent clothing man- 
ufacturer has practically elim- 
inated the seasonal fluctuations of 
his business, but he didn’t do it by 
thinking of his employees as mere 
cogs in the wheel. 

After all, your greatest asset is 
your co-workers. Take an inter- 
est in them, and they will take an 
interest in you. If you are deal- 
ing with organized labor, your 
task may appear harder, but it can 
be done. Bear in mind, though, 
that the reason men first organized 
was to compel some employers to 
do those things they should have 
done on their own initiative. 

I have yet to see an employer 
who honestly threw himself whole- 
heartedly into this game, using the 
same judgment and understanding 
as in other fields, who has failed. 
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the next ten years will be decided 
by one little question, “Are you 
open to new ideas?” Old methods 
and old tactics will not win this 
battle. Bear in mind, “To the vic- 
tor belongs the spoils.” 

So I say, “Are they your men?” 





Good-Will Is Better Than 
Gold 


HIS matter of coop-wiLt— 
have you given it any spe- 
cial thought or attention? 
No matter what your business or 
profession is, it depends mainly on 
good-will; unless, of course, you 
are in the Civil Service. Then it 
depends upon nothing in particular 
except your avoidance of death. 
GOoD-WILL IS THE RESPECT 
AND CONFIDENCE OF OTHER 








If you hire an outside 
man to fill a_ position 


PEOPLE. 
The Bank of England, 


looked upon by your em- 
ployees as a promotion, 
you must expect criticism. 
If you have a position of 
responsibility to fill and 
no one to fill it, that is 
your fault, for your great- 


TS is the day for pioneers. 
The past twenty years has 
glorified the so-called “machine 
man,” the man who reduced tasks 
to machinery. The next twenty 
years will lift up into the high 


for instance, has a great 
deal ; and Levi Shapirovsky 
who failed for the fifth 
itime recently, has none at 
all. (Levi will change his 
mame and fail again next 
year.) 

Good-will is more than 





est job is to train men. 

If the only way whereby 
you can reduce costs is to 
reduce wages, you had bet- 
ter quit the game. There 
are times when wages 
must be reduced, but not 
as the chief reason for 








places the man who should be 
called “God’s man,” the man who | 
believes in his fellow men and 
believes in them to the extent, not 
only of trusting them, but also of 
loving them. 


gold—any banker will tell 
you that. 

Only one-seventh of the 
business of the world is 
done on cash. Six-sevenths 
is done on credit, which 
means good-will. 














lowering costs. Remem- 
ber, high costs and low 
wages go together, while low costs 
and high wages should go together. 

If you shut off every avenue of 
contact between you and your co- 
workers, don’t bemoan the fact 
that they don’t care about your 
troubles. 

You must stand ready to hand 
down the line those facts which 
your employees have a right to 
know. What are they? They dif- 
fer according to the business, but 
generally they have a right to 
know your reason for lowering 
wages, or reducing hours of work; 
your reasons for laying off a group 
of men to install automatic ma- 
chinery ; your reason for discharg- 
ing an employee (this to be given 
to the employee discharged) ; 
your reason for expecting more 
production; your reason for not 
making more goods for stock; 
why you have the many regula- 
tions you require of them; in fact, 
any and all of those things that 
directly affect their well-being. 

The greatest fear every em- 
ployee has is fear of losing his 
job. Endeavor to stabilize your 
industry so that you can remove 
at least a part of this fear, and 
you will reap wonders. It has been 


——- Cash is fading out of the 


No system will do it. Shop com- 
mittees, bonus systems, and such 
like, are mere working tools to be 
chosen at the proper time and to 
be used in the proper way. As 
they say in athletics, “It’s the 
spirit of the game that counts.” 

This is the day for pioneers. 
The past twenty years has glorified 
the so-called “machine man,” the 
man who reduced tasks to machin- 
ery. The next twenty years will 
lift up into the high places the man 
who should be called “God’s man,” 
the man who believes in his fel- 
low men and believes in them to 
the extent, not only of trusting 
them, but also of loving them. 

Sentimental? Perhaps. Many 
other things less worthy of a trial 
have failed, why not try just a lit- 
tle sentiment? Sentiment gave 
you that good wife or mother you 
have, that church you attend, and 
all those things worth while. 

Oh! how business to-day needs 
the sentiment of strong men. 
Take sentiment out of life and it 
would succumb to dry rot. Senti- 
ment is one of the greatest forces 
in business and it is the foundation 
of all good-will. 

Your success in business during 


world’s markets. 

Cash is only for the little people 
and the tricky people and the peo- 
ple who have no friends. 

Your one aim, as a_ business 
man, is to rise above cash—high 
up to the level of credit. 

All competent business men have 
done this, and they remain up as 
long as they are competent. 


GooD-wILL IS THE GREATEST POWER 
IN THE WORLD. 


Every employer must ask him- 
self—“How much good-will have 
I stored up, in the hearts of my 
working people?” 

Every foreman must ask himself 
—“How many of my workers are 
really trying to do their best for 
me?” 

Every worker who is ambitious 
must ask—“How much respect 
have I earned as well as my 
wages?” 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF you! 


Mind you, it is not always a cor- 
rect appraisal. Public opinion may 
put you too high or too low, but 
it is as near justice as any of us 
can hope to get, ina higgledy-pig- 
gledy world like this—The Effi- 
ciency Magazine. 
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Victory for “Open - Door” 
Policy in Topsy-Turvy 
Oil World 


Continued from page 510) 


of Lloyd George, was “that the 
ownership of oil would be secured 
to the Arab State” (Irak) over 
which England had a protectorate. 
“There is no final decision as to 
details; but consideration will have 
to be given to rights legally se- 
cured before the War,” and “the 
Anglo-Persian” (of which the 
British Government was part 
owner) “is a participant in a group 
claiming such rights.” 

Turkey demanded that the Mosul 
oil fields, which practically extend 
from Mosul to Bagdad, be sliced 
off the new kingdom of Irak, which 
would take away the northern and 
most valuable third of Irak; and 
also demanded that all oil bargains 
made before and pending the War 
be scrapped and cancelled. 


U. S. Insists on Equal Treatment 


The United States under both 
Colby and Hughes, through the 
State Department, insisted that 
however England and Turkey set- 
tle their differences, there must be 
“equal treatment to the commerce 
and citizens of all nations,” and this 
not because the State Department 
was making itself “the tool of the 
oil interests”—as applicants for the 
spotlight of publicity charged—but 
because literally every nation in 
Europe and at least five nations in 
Asia were appealing to American 
bankers for loans; and if those 
loans were to be made either pub- 
licly or privately, they must not be 
repudiated at the whim of shifting 
revolutionary governments; nor 
having made the loans must the 
United States be excluded from the 
benefits of commerce in those 
countries by monopolies which 
exclude American citizens from 
any field of action. 

Were American citizens so ex- 
cluded by such monopolies by pre- 
war mandatories? 

General statements in a case of 
this kind are useless. Specific 
cases are the only test and proof of 
the general policy. Under the date 
of January, 1920, this case was offi- 
cially reported from Bagdad: Shef- 
field and Gallaher, two American 
engineers, supposed to be prospect- 
ing oils and minerals, came into 
Bagdad by way of Aleppo, which 
was under French mandate. “If 
they had come by Bassorah” (the 
Persian Gulf, which is under 
British mandate), “they would not 
have been allowed to enter,” as 
Standard Oil men had been refused 


(Continued on page 527) 
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GREENSBORO 
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Wonder Industrial Zone 


Analyze North Carolina, the fastest coming industrial section 
of the U. S. today, and you will find that her activities are cen- 
tered in a zone along the Southern Railway, 50 to 150 miles 
wide, in which Greensboro is the best located city for shipping 
and business travel. 


At Greensboro, rail routes and good roads converge from all 
directions, tapping a region of rich, diversified crops, of which 
this year’s cotton alone will pay the farmer the biggest profit 
he has ever had. 


Greensboro has ideal location—close to raw materials of farm, 
forest, mine and fishery—close to the markets—nearer to the 
center of population of the U. S. A., than Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia or Richmond—and is amply provided 
with banking facilities, hydro-electric power and native white 
labor—a splendid headquarters for manufacturing, wholesaling 
or sales division offices. 


Greensboro’s “Circle of Success” 


As for tributary territory—within 50 miles are 75 good manufacturing 
towns and 600,000 people; within 75 miles, enough big textile mills to spin 
1,000,000 bales of cotton annually, one-tenth the entire 1923 U. S. crop. 
Greensboro, Winston-Salem and High Point form a close industrial triangle, 
including 323 factories, $126,000,000.00 capital, which in 1922 made goods 
worth $305,000,000.00. 


Greensboro has business government, low taxation, progressive citizen- 
ship, practically no foreign population, 17% good, useful colored folks; six 
colleges, fine public schools, hospitals, libraries, churches, hotels and clubs. 


For men of Initiative, here is a City of Opportunity, a Place to Live, Serve 
and Prosper, 


Place for Ideal Life 


Owing to Greensboro’s elevation, resorts—Pinchurst, Southern Pines, 
843 feet, its climate has none of the etc.—and the equally famous summer 
summer languor of the Far South—__resorts of the Blue Ridge mountains; 
none of the winter rigors of the choice of sea-bathing or mountain- 
North. Within a few hours’ drive, climbing, wonderful hunting, golf or 
over good roads, are famous winter fishing. 


Send for Facts 


Write for fact-book entitled “Greensboro, Master Key of the South’s Best 
Markets.” Chamber of Commerce, 211 Jefferson Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have ee \ : 
seen women washing clothes, likethewoman  ....,.._)/ “Sn a 4\ : 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers. a i ( a) Ls f ae 
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Shall the river work— 
or shall you? 


Too many women, abroad, are 
still washing clothes like this. 


They go to the river. Our 
American rivers are being 
Back of every great trained tocometo us. Water- 


step in woman’s pro- . , 

gress from a drudge wheels drive electric genera- 
to a free citizen has ° ° 
been some labor-sav- tors—thus water is supplied 
ing invention. Back = 
of most inventions in to your home, and electric 
electricity’s progress . 
from a mystery to a current runs the washing 
utility has been the re- 





searchofGeneral Elec- machine which has banished 
tric Company scien- ‘ 
tists and engineers. so much toil. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By THOMAS DREIER 


“How to be a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
this book. It is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak and 
miserable rain. It will keep the sun shining everlastingly in 
your heart. It will show you how to be happy under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It points out the lovable features 
of those around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or small is 
I CN ds 5 sain kind esas sao dbedeeseakeeddake $2.00 


i B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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2nd Prize Winner in $1,000 
Banking Service Contest 


(Continued from page 516) 


everyday ideas, desires and needs, 
and bearing upon the genera] 
topic of that issue. Some issues, 
devoted to home improvement, are 
edited by the County Home Dem- 
onstrator and her club women. 
There are also statistical studies 
and papers by the university stu- 
dents of rural economics and so- 
ciology, by national authorities on 
farm subjects, and by all inter- 
ested county contributors. 

To the casual observer, passing 
down the main street of Tarboro, 
the home of the First National 
Bank is no imposing structure. It 
is a small corner building of two 
stories. Yet every available inch 
of space is devoted to the exten- 
sion of its service throughout the 
community. Its windows are filled 
throughout the year with inter- 
esting country produce or exhib- 
its of seeds, farm animals, etc.; 
leaflets, pamphlets, pictures, and 
diagrams of farm projects and im- 
provements cover the walls and 
desks. 


All Serving Community 


On the second floor the bank 
maintains a Rest Room, and ad- 
joining it is the Edgecombe Pub- 
lic Library, the room being fur- 
nished by the First National, rent 
free. The Rest Room, primarily 
for country people, fills a real need. 
It is in fact the only comfortable 
Rest Room in Tarboro. It is used 
for countless things, and since its 
fitting out in 1918, has been used 
by many of the working girls at 
lunch time, for all kinds of meet- 
ings and social gatherings—even 
weddings. 

So, in every way, from cellar to 
attic, from the president to mes- 
senger boy, the First National 
Bank of Tarboro, North Carolina, 
is serving its community—the men 
and women, the boys and girls, 
black and white, the cows and 
chickens and pigs; those of the 
town, and those of the poorest, 
most desolate rural sections. 





Success is the goal which most 
men aim for in life but which few 
attain. This is mostly due to the 
natural human weakness to shun 
the road which requires hard work, 
tenacity and patience for the short 
cut in which lie the elements of 
chance and uncertainty and which 
usually results in failure—Henry 
L. Doherty. 

x * x 

Stick to the man you work for 
if you expect him to stick to you.— 
E. B. Ball. 
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of entrance fee. I then put the 
proposition up to them. Few of 
them felt that an old-line, legal 
reserve company capitalized at 
$100,000 could be floated with 
shares selling at a premium of 
$125 and $150. It was something 
new among our people, and you 
couldn’t get them to see it.” 

In spite of which Mr. Perry went 
ahead, had each man agree to sub- 
scribe $125 which was to be paid 
when the total amount of $100,000, 
which was the amount required by 
the State before an old-line, legal 
reserve company could be started, 
was subscribed. Stock was to be 
sold at 20 per cent. cash, the bal- 
ance to be paid in three, six, nine, 
and twelve months. The money 
was then deposited in the Central 
Bank & Trust Company at 4 per 
cent. interest. 

Determined to make good, Mr. 
Perry, minus a salary, agreed to 
defray all the expenses of organ- 
ization with the exception of $125, 
which was the incorporation fee. 


Refunds Subscriptions 


“After two years, the time re- 
quired by law in which we had to 
qualify, of hard labor, spending 
largely one day in a town and 
traveling at night in the ‘Jim Crow’ 
cars we had $85,000 cash. We put 
forth every effort with banking in- 
stitutions and trust companies to 
help put over the proposition, but 
without success. We even ap- 
pealed to the commercial side of 
Atlanta—that being the first old- 
line, legal reserve company being 
organized by our people and At- 
lanta being the headquarters with 
the president of the chamber of 
commerce an insurance man, we 
felt confident we’could secure help, 
but without success. 

“Reluctantly, we voted to return 
the money to the people for it was 
the only thing to do. The $85,000 
with the 4 per cent. interest was 
refunded to the subscribers without 
any string tied to it. The only 
thing we did, however, was to send 
a letter along with each remittance 
saying that I had paid the total ex- 
penses which amounted to $4,740 
and had given two years of my 
time to the proposition, without 
compensation, and asking them 
kindly to help reimburse me out 
of the interest on the money. We 
received replies from three persons 
whose donations were $60. 

“T remember the evening well,” 
Mr. Perry continued reminiscently. 





(Continued on page 525) 





Five Printings Sold Out 
Before Publication 


Accountants’ 


Handbook 


Published November 15th 


ITHIN less than three months 
W after its publication last 
November, more than 18,000 
copies of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HAND- 
BOOK have been purchased by men in 
every type of position. This phe- 
nomenal demand stamps it as easily 
the most important publication in 
many years to those concerned with 
accounting. Big concerns everywhere 
are finding it as necessary to the 
modern office as any piece of labor- 
saving equipment. This new volume, 
the first in its field, 


Assembles Basic Data on All Subjects the 
Accountant Meets in His Daily Work 


Business has long needed a work of this 
character. It contains 1675 pages, divided into 
thirty-three sections, each devoted to a sub- 
ject of essential interest in accounting prac- 
tice. It covers adequately, not only account- 
ing, in its principles and applications, but also 
finance, management, law, banking, office 
method, and allied activities as the accountant 
must know them. 


Contains Material to Which Corporation 
Officials and Managers Will Continually 
Refer 


For officials, credit men, bankers, lawyers, 
and all who deal with accounts, this Handbook 
brings together reliable information on just 
the things that are likely to come up in con- 
nection with accounting work. Only material 
which is generally accepted has been included. 
The compilers have worked through all au- 
thorities in the field and selected the best data 
to be found, preparing a truly remarkable 
collection of tested principles and procedure. 
Tables, rules, and definitions abound. Three 
hundred charts and forms offer valuable 
guides to actual practice. 


The ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK is de- 
signed to supplement, not replace, the other 
works in your library. Its vast wealth of in- 
formation is made readily available by an 
exhaustive index abundantly supplied with 
cross references. No office, no accounting, 
treasurer’s, or credit department, is complete 
without this manual. 


Designed to Stand Hard Usage - 


The volume is printed in clear type 
on thin, strong paper. It is made up 
in a durable flexible binding, with 
patented unbreakable back that per- 
mits the book to lie flat when opened. 
The page size, 4%” x 7%”, makes the 


— 





20 Vesey Street - - 


Publishers . 
New York, N. Y. 








Representative 
Opinions 


“We think so well of it that we 
have purchased more than two hundred 
and fifty copies for the use of our 
organization.’’——Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, Accountants § and 
Auditors, New York, N. Y., ete. 


“‘A splendid book containing a 
wonderful amount of information well 
arranged for ready reference. It is 
to the accountant what Kent is to 
the engineer.’-—F. N. Foote, Comp- 
troller, Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“IT do not see how any accountant 
or office force can get along without 
this book.’’—C. F. Hoffman, Auditor, 
Packard Motor Car Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


The Thirty-Three Sections 


Business Law Corporate Organization 
Mathematics (with Tables) 
Corporations Inventories 
Net. Income and Surplus 
Financial Statements 
Reports Classification Valuation 
Depreciation Cost Accounting 
Audits and Working Papers 
Statistics and Graphics 
Finance Good-Will Office Practice 
Commercial Banking and Bank Credit 
Credits and Collections 
Bankruptcy, Insolvency, 
and Receivership 
Accounting Principles 
Consolidations Installations 


Public Utilities Municipalities 
Office Appliances Management 
Professional Economics 
Foreign Exchange Fiduciaries 
Glossary Taxation 











Handbook, for all its nearly 1700 
pages, most convenient to handle 
and carry about. Just published. 
1675 pages, gilt edges, flexible 
binding. $7.50. 


Send for This Handbook on 
Approval 


With the ACCOUNTANTS’ HAND.- 
BOOK included as part of your work- 
ing equipment, you need never be at 
a loss for accurate and detailed in- 
formation on the matter under con- 
sideration. Fill out and mail the order 
form attached, and we will mail you 
postpaid on approval a copy of this 
1675-page book. Test it against the 
requirements of your work for five 
days. Then, within that time of its 
receipt,,send us $7.50 in full payment, 
or return the book. This price is 
amazingly low for the tremendous 
amount of essential information you 
will receive. Mail the order form 
to-day. P 


===" USE THIS ORDER FORM ‘™™™ 
The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid a copy of the ACCOUNT- 
ANTS’ HANDBOOK. Within five days after 
its receipt, I will send you $7.50 in full pay- 

| ment, or return the book to you. 


| PNM LENODS: DUGIED sis ccceecs Nevcensedineseesees 


H Oh: SNE 5 56555055008shecesekeaccesnaee’e 


The Ronald Press Company | Firm 
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Money 


Its Effect on Business 
and on Stock Prices 


In addition to forecasting the 
trend of money rates, our latest 
bulletin includes 7 charts show- 
ing Bank Clearings, R. R. Bond 
Prices, Commercial Failures, 
Pig Iron Production, Building 
Permits. In most instances 
period charted is the past 20 
years. This data will be of 
particular value to: 


Business Executives 
Bond Buyers—Traders 
Treasurers (especially if 
contemplating new financ- 
ing.) 


Send coupon below for copy. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me your latest Bulletin S-16 


My interest is primarily in 
Business [ ] in securities [ ] 
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¥ 1. 
Your working hours 
HAVE BEEN MADE COMFORTABLE 
AND EFFICIENT BY 


Tycos 


LT yey than the temperature of your room— 
the phone that stands on your desk, the 
electric bulb that lights your night work, 
the pens, steel filing cases, and innumerable 
essentials of your daily work,—all have been 
brought to present-day standards, and some would 
be literally impossible without Temperature, 
properly controlled. 
For three-quarters of a century Tycos instruments 
have been standing guard over the most intricate 
processes of this nation’s varied types of manufac- 
ture—and have been safe-guarding the health of 





may be judged by the preference given them 
when exactness is essential—a preference that 
has resulted in the Taylor Instrument Companies 
becoming the largest manufacturers of tempera- 
ture instruments in — world. 

Health and effi are synonymous. Tyco 
can record for your ~y # efficiency the health 0 of 
your workers through temperature control and 





the home as well. 
: How well they have met this responsibility 


control you temperature processes. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Canadian Plant 2 oz Building. ‘Te 
—_ cos g, Toronto 

There’s a Or itr Thermometer 
Pony every purpose 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 497) 


Cotton, although it has fluctuated rather 
widely, is still bringing a very remunerative 
price, and the South is prospering. 

Shipping shows signs of revival. 

Seasonal reductions in working forces 
have been smaller than usual. Yet the 
year-end slackening in business has been 
sufficient to tone up the efficiency of labor 
in many industries. 

The price trend, on the whole, has been 
upwards, so that there has been somewhat 
greater inducement to place orders for 
future delivery. Christmas retail trade 
having exceeded all previous records, re- 
tailers’ stocks were depleted at the open- 
ing of the year. 

The latest foreign trade returns are 
remarkably encouraging. 

Building activity, as already noted, is 
unabated. 

The security markets have shown 
inherent strength. Stock trading has been 


animated. Wall Street declares that there 
has been no great inrush of public buying; 
but all indications are that there must have 
been considerable purchasing of stocks by 
the public. The general level of railway 
shares is still relatively low. Should 
nothing untoward happen in Washington 
this division is likely to receive more 
attention in view of the improved condi- 
tion of our railway properties and the 
betterment in earnings. The shares of 
corporations engaged in industries which 
have been going through trying times 
should also attract intelligent seekers of 
speculative investments. 

Few phases of the future can ever be 
definitely foretold. It is conceivable that 
something could happen either at home or 
abroad to turn business in the downward 
direction. 

But, as I see it, the probabilities strongly 
favor improvement. 


Views of Leaders 


A. P. Sloan, Jr., president of the General 
Motors Corporation, in talking with the 
editor of “Forbes” about relative size of 
America’s leading enterprises and their 
business volume, remarked that General 
Motors employs about $500,000,000 of 
capital, and added: “We ure in hopes that 
our volume of business in 1924 will pass a 
billion dollars.” 


John Moody, president of Moody’s In- 
vestors Service and one of the recognized 
authorities on economic conditions in the 
United States, is optimistic over 1924 
prospects. 

“Tt is evident,” says Mr. Moody, “that 
we are heading definitely toward a period 
of healthy prosperity. Some people ex- 
press the opinion that the first part of the 
year will be prosperous but not the last 
part. It is my belief that if any part of 
the year 1924 is lacking in prosperity it 
will be the first part. For several months 
we have been preparing for this recovery 
which is to come later on. There has 
been no real speculative movement during 
the past six months; no profiteering; no 
tying up of funds in inflated inventories. 
The first half of 1924 may result in con- 
siderable disappointment to many who 
are over-optimistic, but the last half of 
1924 will bring its reward in healthy busi- 
ness development and expansion. Further, 
the real investment market of America, 
which is mainly the bond market, will 
broadly reflect these business developments, 
and as a matter of fact is already so re- 
flecting them. Cheap money insures rising 
prices for investment securities, not neces- 
sarily steadily rising prices without inter- 
ruption, but rather a persistent upward 
trend.” 


“The packing business,” says Thomas 
E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., “i 
in a fundamentally sound position and the 
companies should end 1923 with fair earn- 
ings. There are some problems in the 
packing business to-day just as in other 
industries, but they are being solved in a 
satisfactory manner. The fundamental 


condition of the packing companies is 
stable, and that is the main thing to be 
considered. There is nothing in the out- 
look for the near future that should dis- 
turb the American people or the American 
business man. The wholesomeness of gen- 
eral conditions throughout the country 
was never better and in my opinion war- 
rants’ a continued steady and orderly 
activity in all industrial pursuits for the 
coming year.” 


“The outlook for rubber for 1924 is very 
much better than in 1923,” in the opinion 
of Vice-Chairman Leland of the United 
States Rubber Company. “From a tire 
standpoint,” he added, “ I think the United 
States Rubber Company will have a much 
better year in 1924 than in 1923 because of 
increased consumption. There was a good 
deal of price-cutting in 1923 that I don’t 
expect we will have in 1924. Our foot- 
wear business is progressing very satis- 
factorily and our bank loans have been 
reduced far below the peak of $50,000,000.” 


Irving Fisher, Economist: “The outlook 
for 1924 seems to be for a continuation of 
price stability together with the prosperity 
which usually accompanies such stability.” 


A decline in the crude oil production of 
the country for 1924 as compared with 
1923 is anticipated by Joseph E. Pogue, 
consulting engineer of New York. The 
check on production would result, he said 
in an address, from the low prices follow- 
ing overproduction and from the factor of 
resource limitation. “Estimates of the 
unmined reserve of petroleum made by 
authoritative bodies of geologists agree in 
placing the ultimate supply of recoverable 
oil at 11,000,000,000 barrels, of which 
6,000,000,000 have already been extracted,” 
said Mr. Pogue. “While these estimates 
have probably substantially underestimated 
the unknown possibilities of the country,” 
he added, “they nevertheless emphasize the 
presence of a resource limitation which 
sooner or later must affect the rate of pro- 
duction.” 
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‘It was cold and windy, the fire had 
gone out, and it was fast growing dark. 
One of the men remarked, ‘it’s getting 
dark, boys. Let’s light the gas.’ And 
another said, ‘No, don’t light the gas; 
don’t put Mr. Perry to any more expense.’ 
And they filed out, one by one, and left 
me there alone at the fireless stove thinking 
things over.” 

You'd think that Heman Perry’s dream 
of a life insurance company would have 
ended there, but it didn’t. Unbeaten, un- 
daunted, profiting by the experience of the 
past, he went at it again with hammer and 
tongs, and in the end won out. 

Standard Life as it stands to-day is 
there to testify to the indomitable will and 
unconquerable spirit of Heman Perry. 

It is a unique institution in several re- 
pects. In it is to be found the finest, most 
aggressive set of young colored men and 
women to be found anywhere. While at 
Standard Life I talked with men and 
women from Harvard, Yale, Oxford, 
Cornell, Fisk, Columbia, Amherst, Pennsyl- 
vania, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ohio State, Knoxville, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and twenty other institutions 
of higher learning. 

That is it—Perry believes in education. 
He is a man of meagre training—training 
as it is known in schools and academies. 
But the Standard Life library, for instance, 
is reputed to be the best banking library 
in the South. Regularly Mr. Perry gets 
nearly every book or magazine published 
in the United States dealing with finance, 
economics, science, agriculture, etc. There 
is in addition a house organ, “The Trail 
Blazer,” which is distributed to the sales- 
men and employees of the company. 


Mr. Perry’s Right-Hand Man 


Naturally a leader of Mr. Perry’s type 
is not without able, honest, and trustworthy 
associates, upon whose judgment he in- 
variably relies. Of these J. A. Robinson, 
secretary of the company, is Mr. Perry’s 
right-hand man. 

Born in British Guiana, S. A., Mr. 
Robinson came to this country when he 
was 34 years old. After graduating from 
Queens College he went to work at Messrs. 
Playfair and Company, dry goods mer- 
chants of Georgetown, British Guiana. 
He was 17 years of age then. One day 
Arthur Playfair, son of Sir Lyon Playfair, 
the head of the firm, dropped into the 
store. 

“Robinson,” he said, “I understand you 
are fond of whistling. What are you 
practicing to be—a cart boy?” 

That reprimand, trite as it was, the 
young dry goods clerk never forgot. 

“Then,” Mr. Robinson said, “I went to 
the gold fields—up the Potaro and Barima 
Rivers. I was very successful there. I 
also dug gold in the Cayuni River. In 
Cayenne, French Guiana, I went up the 
Nappa River in search of more gold. I 
stayed there for some time; then I re- 
turned to British Guiana and overseered 
at plantation Leonora, a sugar estate, on 
the West Coast of Demerara. From there 
I left and came to this country in 1909.” 

Mr. Robinson has always been associated 
with Standard Life. While working for 


it as clerk, auditor, accountant, and secre- 
(Continued on page 533) 
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Bankers, Business Men and In- 
vestors use Basson’s REPorTs as 
an aid in anticipating changes in 
general business, commodity prices, 


money rates, and security values, 





Ask for BABSON REPORT—B-35—gratis. 


Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Basson Park, MAssACHUSETTS 
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Whom Forbes Magazine Will Benefit 


The men who control and plan the policies of their com- 
pany or firm, who desire accurate, pithy and comprehensive 
information, reviews and forecasts of business and financial 
conditions. 

2. The men in whose hands lies the proper and thorough execu- 
tion of plans for building business for their firms, whose 
problems are to develop and maintain new markets by new 
and progressive methods. 

3. The men who have within them the seeds of success and 
leadership, who want to get ahead and find a niche for 
themselves in the world of business and finance. 

4. The men who have money to invest—who want to see their 
capital safeguarded and who want to make it grow. 


Forbes Magazine—edited by B. C. Forbes—is published every 
other week, 26 times a year. The regular subscription rate is 
$4.00 per year. (Add 50c extra for Canadian and $1.00 extra for 
Foreign Postage.) 


Use This Coupon in Subscribing - —- — ———— 


FORBES MAGAZINE,  edanaaicedcdcskasseodess 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $4.00 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for Foreigrt on or I will 
remit on receipt of your bill. Enroll me for one yearly subscription to Forbes Magazine. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of stock | 
of the leading companies in 10 | 






diversified industries, greater 
margin of safety is obtained than 
by purchasing 100 shares of any 
one issue. 







Adverse conditions may arise in 
which any industry might be 
affected, but it is unlikely that 
the ten industries would be 
affected simultaneously. 







Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. | 


Ask for F.418 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 















John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Bi 
New Yerk Cotton Bachange 


61 Broadway New York 











































Close Contact 


with changing market 
conditions is essential to 
successful investments. 


Through our competent 
information and statisti- 
cal service you can keep 
in close touch with the 
investment situation. 


Our experienced and im- 
partial advice on your 
holdings is freely at your 
disposal. 


Handy booklet on trading 
methods free on request 


Ask for J. 


(isHoLm & HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Significant Resistance to Selling Pressure—— 
Rails Attracting More Interest 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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LTHOUGH many Wall Street prophets 
A have flocked to the bear ranks during 
the last two or three weeks, the market 
has not yet had a two-point reaction, in 
round figures, from the recent top at 86. 
The weakest day that the market has had 
since the beginning of the new year, result- 
ing in sharp reactions throughout prac- 
tically the entire list, was neutralized on 
the following day by a general and well- 
sustained recovery. Since that unsettle- 
ment, it must be admitted, the market has 
been rather spotty; but strength in various 
issues has never failed to balance weak- 
uess in other parts of the list. 

And, despite the bearish leanings of a 
large percentage of market followers, it is 
to be noted that, although points of 
strength and points of weakness have been 
about equally divided, the day-to-day com- 


ment of the Street has been more 
impressed by evidences of resistance to 
decline. The continuance of a well-sus- 


tained market in such stocks as U. S. 
Steel, American Can, Baldwin Locomotive, 
Corn Products, National Lead, and General 
Electric — standard issues of the curren: 
dealings —tends to confirm the belief re- 
cently expressed here that large specula- 
tive interests, having in mind the important 
railroad financing in hand and in prospect, 
and also the railroad merger plans already 
on the fire, seem bent on preventing any- 
thing in the nature of a broad reaction. 

A broad reaction at this time would 
frighten many people out of the market, 
and would induce a host of others who 
are watching dealings very closely to keep 
cut. Moreover, it would postpone by 
several weeks the next upward swing. 

If it is true that large speculative in- 
terests are intent upon preventing a re- 
action now it may be assumed that the 
forward swing will be resumed in the near 
future, and that high prices for 1924 will 
likely be reached in the spring. The out- 
look is, therefore, for a market which will 
discount in advance both the tax-reduction 
program and the railroad merger plans. 

A significant point in the market’s 
strength has been its indifference to the 


foreign exchange “panics” in London and 
Paris. Undoubtedly, in partial explanation 
of this, there has been a movement of 
London and Paris bank and investment 
funds into American securities—a move- 
ment of sufficient volume perhaps to add 
measurably to the forces sustaining prices 
of standard stocks in both the railroad 
and industrial list. 

Another point that should not escape the 
observer is that the volume of trading in 
tlle railroads has been rather steadily ex- 
panding for several weeks. The Eries, 
the St. Pauls, Chesapeake & Ohio, Wabash 
“A,” New York Central, Reading, Southern 
Railroad, and several others have gradually 
taken a more important place. The rail- 
road_ stocks are, obviously, in - the 
ascendency, and it seems probable that, as 
the movements of these shares broaden, 
there may be built up an _ enthusiastic 
speculative following comparable to the 
popular following that has trailed - every 
move in industrial favorites of recent years. 

Outside the stock market, developments 
in the main have continued favorable. In 
industry as a whole there has been less 
than the usual seasonal let-down, with the 
result that labor has continued rather fully 
employed at the high wages which have all 
along meant so much for the general busi- 
ness situation. Winter sales of motor cars 
have been in record volume, and for the 
first time in eight months reports indicate 
an increase in steel ingot production. One 
steel review says that, “from all angles, the 
outlook for increased activity is favor- 
able,” but also points out that the increase 
is due “in part to the influence of the 
impending mining suspension in the union 
bituminous coal fields April 1, quite 
generally regarded as a certainty.” 

Freight car loadings have declined 
somewhat, but not to an extent suggesting 
a lasting down-turn in railroad traffic. 
The most obvious factor of support for 
the security markets is the evidence of a 
plethora of funds, coming to New York 
from “out-of-town” and abroad, and 
seeking placement in good bonds and 
standard _ stocks. 
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New York 
Central 


We have for distri- 
bution an analysis of 
this company which 
discusses in detail its 
properties, earnings 
and the technical 
position of the com- 
pany’s stock in the 
present market. 


We shall be pleased to send a 
copy of this analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELL& Co. 
120 BROADWAY 
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The Value of 
Diversity 


Cities Service Company 
combines under one manage- 
ment 122 subsidiary com- 
panies in a Public Utility 
Division, a Natural Gas 
Division and a Petroleum 
Division. This diversity of 
interest is a _ stabilizing 
factor in the powerful finan- 
cial structure of Cities 
Service Company. 

A wonderful photographic and 
word picture exemplifying the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Divisions of Cities Service Com- 
pany is contained in a booklet 
entitled “A Giant in an Essen- 
tial Industry,” which relates the 


story of Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company. 


Send for Cities Service Pre- 
ferred stock circular P-16 
and a copy of “A Giant 
in an Essential Industry.” 


SECURITIES /\ DEPARTMENT 


Hen erty 
& Company 


60 WALL ST.. NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Victory for “Open-Door”’ 
Policy in Topsy-Turvy - 
- Oil World 


(Continued from page 521) 


passports from London. When they 
asked permission to go to Kurdistan, 
they were refused permission. “The ex- 
pression of surprise and alarm,” on the 
face of the Civil Commissioner, Colonel 
Wilson, “was too apparent to escape no- 
tice. He said the matter would have to 
be referred to the Foreign Office, Lon- 
don. In the meantime, he called up the 
Chief of Police to inquire how these 
men got into Bagdad, because after a 
iew days the Chief of Police requested 
them for registration. The Chief of 
Police informed them they should not 
move outside the city without a pass. 
This regulation had fallen in disuse. 
Orders came from London to stop all 
prospecting and investigating for oil.” 

At the same time, two engineers rep- 
resenting the Dutch-Shell, Messrs. Noble 
and Evans, were permitted to go into 
Kurdistan. When the same privilege 
was asked for Sheffield and Gallaher, 
the Civil Commissioner informed them 
that Noble and Evans were in the em- 
ployment of the Government. When the 
British Commissioner was asked point- 
blank if the French, or British, were to 
1eceive preferential treatment in Meso- 
potamia, he replied that the responsibil- 
ity of the burden fell upon Great Brit- 
ain, but very likely others would like 
io assume the responsibility for devel- 
oping the oil lands. 


How Old Policy Worked 


It will be noticed here that it was the 
Dutch-Shell group that evidently jock- 
eyed the American engineers out of the 
“open door,” and not the Anglo-Persian, 
but on appeal to the British Govern- 
ment, the machinations were not dis- 
avowed, but _ permitted. Rumor in 
Bagdad had it that when the two Dutch- 
Shell engineers departed on their pros- 
pecting trip, they were in the Uniform 
o* British officers. 

Another case in October, 1920, was 
almost a parallel. A. W. Drake, a 
Standard Oil man, applied to the British 
Consul in Salonica for a visé to Con- 
stantinople. The Vice-Consul promised 
it at once. In the meantime it was 
ascertained Drake was an American oil 
man. The visé was refused. This was 
1eported both to the American consular 
and navy officers. 

When news of these cases leaked 
back to London and some sharp ques- 
tions were asked in the House of Com- 
mons, the very vague and general an- 
swer of the Ministry was: “If there are 
such deposits of oil, it is for the benefit 
not merely of the British Empire, but 
for the whole world, and we shall hold 
the balance between the nations of the 
world.” Pressed for closer explanations, 
the only replies that could be extracted 
irom Ministerial Benches were that it 
was not expedient to give more details 
to the public. The explanations could 
not be given. That is why the British 
Government got out of the oil game. 
The day for back-stair diplomacy had 
to give place to a wide-open door. 

Persia and Irak, or Mesopotamia, are 
the future great oil reserves of the East- 

(Continued on page 529) 

















‘Weidoun Electric = } 
R. R. Company 


lst Mtge. 5% Bonds 
Due 1943 


OPERATION — Principally 
in Westchester County 
under a “Zone” rate. 


ASSETS — Equivalent to 
over $5,000 per $1,000 
principal of bonds. 


EARNINGS — Interest on 
First Mortgage 5’s being 
earned five times over. 


GUARANTEED — Uncon- 
ditionally, as to principal 
and interest, by Union 
Railway Co. of N. Y., which 
is the principal operating 
subsidiary of the Third 
Avenue Railway System. 


Price, 70 & interest, 
Yielding a full 8% 


Request Circular F.M.-39 
W™ Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 




















HAT PERPLEX- 
ING INCOME 
TAX PROBLEM 


Those annoying ques- 
tions which now con- 
front every investor— 
quickly, concisely, 
conclusively answered 
in a new booklet, now 
ready for free distri- 
bution. 


This booklet deals 
especially with prob- 
lems concerning in- 
vestments and their 
relation to the income 
tax. It may give you 
advantages costly to 
obtain in any other 
Way. 


Free upon request for 
Booklet XK-39 


A.B.Leach & Co., Ine, 


*62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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Should 
Stocks Be Sold 
Now? 


The stock market, on the average, is 
only about 8 points from the peak of 
the past bull movement. 

Prices are high, not low. 

On the other hand, money conditions 
have not been more favorable in years. 


Which Facts Count? 


Do the small margins of profit in indus- 
try and the high level of stock prices 
make broad sales advisable right now? 
Or will easy money and inflation bring 
much higher prices? 

‘This situation is discussed from many 
angles for our clients in a special an- 
alysis of prevailing conditions. A few 
copies are now available for FREE 
‘distribution. 

Simply ask for FM-2, 


American Institute of 
Finance 
141 Milk Street - Boston, Mass. 


7% Plus 


The Decatur Industrial 
Equipment Co. 


Decatur, Illinois, a pro- 
posed corporation, in taking 
over the Maroa Manufac- 
turing Co., Maroa, Ill. (Es- 
tablished 1900, Inc. Laws of 
Illinois 1914), if and when 
accomplished plans an issue 
of 7% Cumulative Partici- 
pating Preferred Stock. 
The excellent possibilities of 
EXTRA dividends over and 
above the guaranteed 7%, 
by virtue of the Participat- 
ing Clause, are set forth in 
the booklet “7% PLUS,” 
which will be mailed free on 
request. 
Advance reservations for 
this proposed issue now be- 
ing received. 
Available in $100.00 units. 
JAS. A. WORSHAM, Treas. 


Maroa 
Manufacturing 


Company 
MAROA, ILL. 
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SSO -> 
WALL STR 
POINTERS 


Railroad Mergers 


(5 OSsIE in Wall Street carries many 
rumors of railroad deals and mergers. 
One of the most interesting stories, as it 
relates to a section of the country now 
booming industrially after many years of 
one-crop supremacy, is one which concerns 
Southern Railway and Seaboard Air Line. 
Rumor has it that the former will take 
over the latter, and, getting down to 
details, it is even stated that Seaboard 
preferred will go in at $30 a share. After 
many weeks of guessing as to the source 
cf persistent buying of the Erie shares, at 
one time said to be for the account of 
Baker interests, Wall Street is now quite 
positive that the Van Sweringen brothers 
of Cleveland are actively gathering up 
control of Erie out of the open market, 
with the intention of putting it into one 
big system, with “Big Four,” “Nickel 
Plate,’ Chesapeake & Ohio, and two or 
three smaller lines. Let one of these 
rumored deals go through and there will 
be a crop of sure-fire “tips” likely to cause 
a speculative churning of the entire rail- 
road list. 


Cerro de Pasco 


It was recently pointed out here that 
Cerro de Pasco is in line for an increase 
in its annual dividend from $4 to $6 a 
share, and that the prospects are good for 
a second increase before the end of 1924. 
In recent months Cerro’s production has 
been running around 10,000,000 pounds of 
copper, as compared with 5,000,000 to 6,- 
000,000 pounds a month in 1922, and 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds a month in 
1921. Last October it was announced that 
$1,650,000 of the 10-year convertible 8 per 
cent. bonds, due January 1, 1931, had been 
drawn for redemption as of January 1, 
1924, at 105. It now seems likely that the 
remainder of this issue of 8 per cent. con- 
vertibles will be called for redemption as 
of July 1, and announcement of such a 
call will probably come about the end of 
May, as nine weeks’ notice is required. 
Those who are well informed look for 
the boost in Cerro’s dividend to come in 
March. 


Oils Higher 


With oil and gas prices on the up- 
grade again there has been vast improve- 
ment in the market for such stocks as 
Pacific Oil, Associated Oil, Standard of 
California, and California Petroleum, 
which had most to lose from over-produc- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. 


Electrical Equipments 


The estimate of expenditures of close 
to a billion by the public utilities in 1924 
is likely to be too low rather than too 
high. It has just been announced that the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
and its affiliated companies will spend a 
tetal of $69,000,000 this year for additions 
and extensions to the gas and electric pro- 
ducing and distributing systems, compared 
with an aggregate gross capital expenditure 
in 1923 of less than $51,000,000. It was 
significant that, on the day this was 
announced, General Electric rose 63% 
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points, while Westinghouse advanced 1% 
points, both reaching new high levels for 
the year. With railroad electrification go- 
ing hand-in-hand with water - power 
development and general expansion in 
power and lighting plants, the electrical 
equipment stocks, including Allis Chalmers 
with the two mentioned above, are not the 
least attractive quarter of the market. On 
the basis of present prices, Westinghouse 
looks like the most advantageous purchase. 


St. Paul 


St. Paul is now reported to be earning 
its fixed charges, with a small balance for 
the preferred stock. The road’s deficit 
for 1923 was only $500,000, as against a 
deficit of more than $6,000,000 for 1922, 
and a deficit of slightly more than $11, 
000,000 for 1921. It has been a long, long 
furrow for St. Paul, but the turn has 
apparently come. Last year’s gross busi- 
ness, amounting to nearly $170,000,000, 
was the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. In railroading it is always figured 
that it is the gross that counts; for, if a 
road gets the business, means may usually 
be found gradually to bring expenses 
down to a point where a profit is shown 
on operations. The ratio of operating 
expenses to gross revenues was above 87 
per cent. in 1921; in 1922 it had declined 
to about 82% per cent., and last year it 
was brought down to 80 per cent. If gross 
revenues continue at a high level it is esti- 
mated that scaling down of the operating 
ratio to 75 per cent. would enable St. Paul 
to earn the 7 per cent. dividend require- 
ment on its approximately $116,000,000 
preferred stock in 1924. 


“Picking the Winners” 


Under the above heading a Wall Street 
“Pointer” in “Forbes” for December 8 
said: “Making up a list . . . one 
might hit upon the following as a well 
diversified speculative risk: Reading, Steel 
common, Gulf States Steel, Baldwin 
Locomotive, Westinghouse, Sears-Roebuck, 
Mack Truck, American Beet Sugar, U. S. 
Rubber, and Cerro de Pasco.” It may be 
added that, almost two months later, the 
list still looks good. 


Shorts in Can 


American Can has attracted, it is said, 
quite as large a bear following as that 
which managed to get on the wrong side 
of Corn Products, and is now paying the 
penalty in that high-flying issue. This bear 
crowd, as in Corn Products, is composed 
of a number of those “students of values” 
who habitually cast aspersions on newly- 
acquired earning abilities. Instead of 
getting a mental grasp of Can’s enlarged 
plant capacity, increased diversity of 
operations, highly efficient management, 
and strong financial position, this bear 
contingent has been looking backward at 
the years when Can earned only $4 or $5 
or $6 a share. And, like the short interest 
in Corn Products, they have been selling 
into a bag that is being very confidently 
held by those who see American Can en 
the highroad to many prosperous years 
after a decade of constructive management. 
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Policy in Topsy-Turvy 
Oil World 


(Continued from page 527) 


ern world. All the oil in all the prov- 
aa inces of Persia, but five in the North, 
round the Caspian Basin, were held by 
the Anglo-Persian in a cast iron mo- 
nopoly for sixty years. Oil is valueless 
unless it can be got out to market. The 
easiest way to get Persian oil out to 
market was to pipe it down hill, when 
no pumping was needed, to the Persian 
Gulf. The Anglo-Persian monopoly 
gave it the exclusive right to lay pipe 
lines and other companies might not lay 
pipe lines in its territory. 

There is not an American producer 
who does not realize that the British 
Empire must assure itself a future sup- 
ply of oil for all time. There is not an 
American producer who resents the 
Shell interests’ holding heavy oil in- 
vestments and developments in Califor- 
ria and Oklahoma and Kansas. In Jan- 
uary, 1923, the Shell-Union Corporation, 
founded to acquire and hold Royal 
Dutch holdings in the United States, 
cwned 1,330 miles of pipe lines in the 
United States. The Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, founded in London 
in 1897 to take over the Samuels, and 
Rothschild’s Asiatic oils, had 750,000 
shares distributed in the United States. 
The American door in oils is wide open 
except on certain Naval Reserves, and 
these Reserves only have reservations 
against nations that hold reservations 
against American developers in their 
areas. But what the American pro- 
ducers resent is the combination of dip- 
lomatic assurances of an “open door” 
with practical monopolies—some based 
on faulty repudiated titles—which‘ lock 
the door. 






Undeveloped Regions 


It is well known among the great oil 
engineers of the world that the two 
greatest undeveloped oil areas in the 
world to-day are, (1) the Mesopotamia- 
Persian field (which includes the South- 
ern Caspian Russian Basin), and (2) the 
Canadian Northwest; and in both, while 
diplomacy suavely declared the “open 
door” and “glad hand” to all comers, 
monopoly, in one case, and laws which 
hamper develoment, in the other, closed 
the “open door” to outside development 
as effectively as if it were padlocked 
and barred. 

Neither the Mesopotamia - Persian 
field nor the Canadian area want their 
vil development locked up. They want 
and are bidding for American devel- 
opers. Oil has been known in Mesopo- 
tamia since Noah “pitched” his Ark; 
and oil has been known in Northern 
Canada since MacKenzie drove his 
canoes down the great river in 1789; 
but oil that is undeveloped benefits no 
oil area. Yet in each case, the unseen 
hand of oil monopoly had locked these 
resources up against development. 


This is the first of three articles om 
the topsy-turvy oil world, speciall 
written for “Forbes” by Agnes C. 
Laut. The second article, which will 
tell the story of what Secretary 
Hughes’ “open-door” policy had to 
oppose and overcome in the Mesopo- 
tamia-Persia oil area will be printed 
in an early issue. 
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Broad Views— 
for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Great railroads and terminals must be constantly im- 
proved to meet the country’s needs for efficient 
transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places a portion of his funds 
in the bonds of good railroad and vital terminal com- 
panies, not only because the properties themselves 
have immense actual value, but also because they are 
bound to become increasingly important to national 
prosperity. 

Every such bond offered to investors by The National 
City Company has been painstakingly analyzed for 
sound values. Come into the local office, or write, and 
a copy of the current issue of “Recommended Bonds” 
will be gladly given to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 5O leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Lovers of biography should not fail to order a copy of 
‘Men Who Are Making the West,’’ by B. C. Forbes 
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we receive for Moody’s 
Rating Books—year after 
year-—from individuals, 
banks, insurance com- 
panies and financial insti- 
tutions throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. 


We rate securities with 
but one thought in 
mind—to accurately por- 
tray their relative invest- 
ment values. We realize 
the responsibility of this 
task and therefore spare 
no effort or expense in 
endeavoring to arrive at 
sound conclusions. 


Do you know how your 
investments are rated? 


We shall gladly send 
copies of Booklet 100-F 
explaining Moody’s Rat- 
ings to those interested. 


& Investors Everywhere 
use Moodys Ratings P> 


MOODY’S 
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JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Copper Stocks Yield High Return and Possess 
Speculative Possibilities 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


BBs year, 1923, saw the copper in- 
dustry return to a more nearly 
normal basis than has been found since 
shortly after the outbreak of the World 
War. The great surplus stock of re- 
fined metal that was on hand at the 
signing of the armistice was finally 
worked off last year. The supply now 
on hand is about 250,000,000 pounds, suf- 
ficient for one month’s consumption, 
which is about the balance usually car- 
ricd. Production costs were brought 
down, but through the medium of more 
efficient methods, rather than lower 
wages. The one important item that 


spite the unsettled conditions in Europe, 
Germany, France, Great Britain, and 
Italy were our best customers. With 
the month of December estimated, these 
countries took a total of 650,000,000 
pounds in 1923. Moreover, exports to 
Europe during the latter months of the 
year showed a substantial increase over 
those in the early part of the year, 
which augurs well for 1924. 

The work of the Copper and Brass 
Research Association in popularizing the 
usages of copper has stimulated con- 
sumption considerably, especially in the 
building industry. The increased pro- 








Selected List of Coppers 


Production Cost Earn- Earn- Cur- 
922 Pound ings ings Divi- Prices rent Yield 
Stock Pounds Cents 1922 1923 dend 1923 Price % 

Anaconda ....... 141,741,000 Suacave’ ae eaiete $3 $53-$32 $37 8.10 
Cer Ge FAG acs. 70,000,000"  .0800° 0.30 ee 4 50- 36 46 8.70 
oS ae 134,568,000 .0810 Nil $2.14° 2.50 30- 24 28 8.90 
Kennecott ...... 44,000,000 0867 0.29 1.56° 3 45- 29 35 8.60 
Mother Lode.... 24,627,000 .0690 0.66 ae 1 14- 7 8 12.50 
RTE ba cco siesta aera 84,778,000 .0927 1.04 5.91% 4 76- 55 66 6.10 


a Estimated. »®6 months. ©3 months. 49 months. 








has not been adjusted is the selling 
price. Before the war copper normal- 
ly sold at a higher price per pound 
than cotton, while now it is only about 
one-third the price of cotton. Cotton, 
however, is abnormally high in relation 
to other commodities and can no longer 
be used as a comparative index. Tak- 
ing 1913 copper prices of 14 cents a 
pound as a base, and the average for 
all commodities as 100, copper should 
now be selling at about 22 cents a 
pound by comparison with 157 for all 
commodities. As it is, copper is quoted 
around 12% cents a pound. 

The explanation of the comparative 
low price for copper is found in the 
European situation. If world consump- 
tion of copper had increased after the 
war at the rate it increased before the 
war, the 1923 requirement would have 
been in the neighborhood of 3,400,000,- 
000 pounds. Actually, 1923 consumption 
is estimated at 2,870,000,000 pounds. 

Production in 1923 was practically the 
same as the figures given above for con- 
sumption. Of the total, the United 
States and Alaska produced approxi- 
mately  1,620,000,000 pounds. South 
American mines produced and shipped 
to the United States about 500,000,000 
pounds for refining and selling. As 
South American production comes prin- 
cipally from the Chile, Braden, and Cer- 
ro de Pasco copper companies, which 
are largely American owned, the United 
States may be said to be producing 
2,220,000,000 pounds annually, or 77 per 
cent. of the world’s output. The re- 
maining principal source is the Kan- 
tanga Mine in the Belgian Congo. 

The United States used about 1,390,- 
000,000 pounds of copper in 1923, and 
exported about 830,000,000 pounds. De- 


duction in the automotive industry has 
been a tremendous factor, also, in the 
greater consumption of copper. Plans 
to build between five and six million 
vehicles in 1924 will mean a still larger 
requirement this year. Of course, the 
public utility industry is one of the 
largest users of copper, and the devel- 
opments that are in sight in this field 
mean a continuous and increasing de- 
mand to fill its needs. 

As stated above, the prevailing low 
price for the metal is a handicap from 
an earnings standpoint. There is no oc- 
casion for alarm concerning over-pro- 
duction, but a greater European de- 
mand seems necessary before the price 
rallies to its proper level. How long a 
time will be required until this develops 
cannot be ventured. There is no pros- 
pect of any substantial increase in out- 
put which might depress prices farther. 
It takes a number of years to develop 
a new property and at present there are 
no large undeveloped coper deposits 
that are known. South American pro- 
duction may be increased, but not very 
materially. 

Because of the present market condi- 
tions the lowest cost producers are se- 
lected for consideration here. The ac- 
companying table does not give a true 
picture of the present situation, because 
figures for 1923 covering production and 
costs are not yet available for individual 
companies, and the improvement that 
took place last year cannot be measured 
accurately. However, the six companies 
selected are believed to be covering their 
dividends by a satisfactory margin and 
in the case of Cerro de Pasco, at least, 
earnings are believed to be sufficient to 
warrant an increase in the present divi- 
dend rate. 
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Anaconda itself cannot properly be 
classified as a low cost producer, but it 
is included in the present group because 
practically all of its production is sold 
to the American Brass Company, a sub- 
sidiary, and a manufacturing profit is 
realized. If this profit were deducted 
from the cost of production, the net 
cost per pound would no doubt be as 
low as that of the other companies 
listed. It also obtains much cheap cop- 
per from the Chile Copper Company, 
which it now controls. The production 
given in the table is for the Anaconda 
properties alone. 

The Kennecott production shown in 
the table does not include that of its 
subsidiary, Braden, which is producing 
at the rate of close to 150,000,000 pounds 
a year. Kennecott also controls the Utah 
Copper Company. The production fig- 
ures for Utah do not show that of affil- 
iated companies, the production rate for 
the group now being about 240,000,000 
pounds a year. Kennecott also controls 
Mother Lode through the Alaska De- 
velopment & Mineral Company. It is 
believed Cerro de Pasco produced about 
100,000,000 pounds in 1923. Unofficial 
estimates place Chile Copper Company 
production at around 200,000,000 pounds 
for 1923. 

The six copper stocks selected are not 
suggested as prime investments, but as 
speculative investments. The yields gen- 
erally are high and the purchaser re- 
ceives a substantial return while await- 
ing a working out of the problems in the 
copper industry. A turn for the better 
has set in and there is not a great deal 
of risk that present prices have not fully 
discounted the worst. 





The Science of Marketing 
by Mail 
(Continued from page 512) 


947 others to whom he may sell it. 

After negotiations have been made be- 
tween the manufacturer and inventor it is 
obvious that the object of the manufacturer 
should be to let every sales organization 
know immediately about the new inven- 
tion, the improvement in his line. And here 
direct mail is used again and the mer- 
chandising methods which make use of 
the mails will quickly introduce the new 
invention through the retailer to the gen- 
eral public. 

The merchandising of the future will be 
guided more and more by statistics and as 
the science of marketing by mail develops, 
statistics will be more readily available 
as to the results of various selling ap- 
peals. The collation of these statistics 
and placing them-in readily available form 
is one of the tasks that the direct mail in- 
dustry should set itself to with real de- 
termination. This information should con- 
sist of actual accomplishments in the mer- 
chandising field, with samples of the pieces 
which have produced sales. Accurate rec- 
ords of costs and results should be kept. 
Technical data as to number of mailings 
to send, kind of list, postage, style of mail- 
ing, etc., should be accumulated. 

Some advertising services have a valu- 
able library that any prospective merchant 
will find filled with human interest and 
highly profitable because of the dollars 
that it will save him in the planning of his 
own campaigns. Through this accumu- 
lated experience and data, the advertiser 
can check up ahead of time, and estimate 
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NET yield of 642% is attractive—but only 
when coupled with real safety. If you 
get both safety and 642% you have a good 


$65 a year on each $1,000 invested in them 
—$32.50 on each $500. If you have, say, 
$10,000 to invest, it will yield you $650 


And your capital will be safe. You will have 
the comfortable assurance that both prin- 
cipal and interest will be paid you promptly, 
in cash, on the days due. 


Investigate. Our current offerings include 
widely diversified first mortgage bond issues, 
yielding 6 and 642%. They will stand every 
test to which you may subject them. As a first 
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the volume of sales that can be expected 
on any given article, plan a campaign along 
scientific lines, carry it out correctly in 
its every detail. That is the only way 
we know of for providing service to mer- 
chandisers which will enable them to make 
the best use of direct mail methods. As 
each new problem is approached it be- 
comes a little easier to handle, because the 
results of past tests are known, and com- 
parison with allied problems gives a fairly 
accurate guide as to the probable result 
of each new campaign. 

Many merchants have formed the habit 
of making a merchandise inventory once 
a year, but the number of people who make 
sales inventories is limited. 

A sales inventory is the listing of all 
possible avenues for making sales, together 
with their probable volume. A thorough 
sales inventory would show the volume of 
goods which could be sold through pres- 











ent dealers when helped by intensive cam- 
paign to dealers. The volume of goods 
that could be sold by jobber co-operation. 
The volume of goods that could be sold 
through the export field. The volume of 
goods that could be sold through agents. 
The volume of goods that could be sold 
by mail order methods. 

With a scientifically prepared chart, 
showing the actual sales inventory based 
on sound economics, the merchant of the 
future will be able to plan his marketing 
campaign more skillfully than the mer- 
chant of to-day, and when this is done, 
when sales are planned on this scientific 
basis, then the place of merchandising by 
mail will become even more important than 
it is at present. : 

This is the ninth and last of a series 
of money-making articles specially 
written for “Forbes” by Homer J. 
Buckley. 
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Write for free copy to F. J. Lisman & 
Co., Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


20 Exchange Place, New York. 
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EGISLATION enabling electric rail- 

way interests to control jitney bus 
operation in cities where the two forms 
of transportation are now in competition 
will be sought, declares Britton I. Budd, 
president of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, in his annual report. He 
points out that while streets are steadily 
being widened to aid the one-fifth of the 
public who travel in motor cars nothing 
is being done for the four-fifths who use 
street cars. An increase of 2.5 per cent. 
in operating revenues for the electric lines 
is noted and is ascribed to increased popu- 
lation and advertising, but is largely offset 
by increased wages, cost of materials, and 
taxes. The year, on the whole, has been 
favorable, however, and 21 companies have 
been lifted out of receiverships, the largest 
number in any year on record. The aver- 
age fare in the cities of the country is 
found to be 7.14 cents, which is slightly 
lower than the figure for 1922. The aver- 
age figured from the number of passengers 
is not given, but may be assumed to be 


lower. 
* * * 


The deficit of the Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan companies has been wiped out in 
1923 under a 5-cent fare, says Transit 
Commissioner Harkness and ascribes this 
result mainly to increased traffic due to 
increased population. 

* * * 


Commonwealth Power Corp. has formed 
the Electric Railway Securities Co. to take 
over the railway and interurban property 
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of the Commonwealth Power, Railway 
and Light Co., and proposes to wind up 
the affairs of the latter by giving its com- 
mon shareholders one share of Common- 
wealth Power Corp. common stock and 
one-half share of Electric Railway Securi- 
ties Co. stock for each share held. The 
indebtedness of the outgoing company is 
to be taken care of by a new issue of 
20,000 shares common for the Common- 
wealth Power Corp., by sale of which 
$700,000 will be realized under sale con- 
tract entered into in November. 
* * * 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. is in- 
augurating a policy of customer-ownership 
with the publication of “Hail Columbia,” 
a monthly, through whose pages employees 
and customers of the company may obtain 
a broad view of its aims and accomplish- 
ments, says President P. G. Gossler. 


* ¢ & 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., by 
agreement with its men, will try to estab- 
lish a wage basis figured from the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in Philadelphia, and 
not based on wages paid in other cities. 
The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
recommends the innovation. 

* * * 

At Cahokia, on the Mississippi, opposite 
St. Louis, the North American Co. is pre- 
paring to extend its present plant to a 
capacity three times greater than that of 
Muscle Shoals, using pulverized coal ex- 
clusively for fuel. The ultimate capacity 
is figured at 300,000 kilowatts and the cost 
at $35,000,000. 
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ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


February Investments 


We will gladly send you upon 
request our market letter 
containing a diversified list 
of high-grade securities, with- 
out any obligation. 











Period Latest Report or ar ynat : 
Mos. End. ross Net 

Am. Tel. & oe. NN snide aceneaescancues 11 Nov. $65,617,775 $28,178,458 $55,403 546 $248.00, 447 
Am. Ry. Ex eae eer 9 Sept. 119,225,088 646,949 111,862,592 846,603 
Am. Water ~~ “& El. Co., Inc. (& subs.) 12 Nov. 496,264 3,279,275 23,404,181 1,586,851 
Associated Gas & Electric Co........... w Nov. 3,247,896 451,740 1,946, 331,035 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co.... 12 Nov. 4,526,009 1,195,578 3,954,027 1,162,227 
Central Illinois Light Co...............000. 12 Nov. 3,502,244 705,047 2,989,498 487,791 
Central Power Light Co.......... seeeeun 12. Nov. 3,245,636 1,120,485 3,037,538 874,321 
Commonwealth Power Corp..........see0- 12 Nov. 29,812,963 3,757,266 25,967,325 2,557,899 
Commonwealth Pow., Ry. . Light Co... 12 Nov. 37,298,744 3,255,254 2,787, 2,133,735 
Columbus Ry. Power ri et: See 12 Nov. 7,651,403 939,667 6,749,129 579, 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co.............0. 11 Nov. 14,986,789 2,537,001 14,273,464 2,049,270 
Consumers Power Co... fnbastqhesenenewaeeses 12 Nov. 16,660,989 4,252,843 983, 3,266,096 
A GNU OS 0.0.0.06.660500560060500000008 12 Dec. 16,602,562 8,480,783 14,658,971 6,929,602 
BEE MEE in c00kccccccccccececedss 12. ‘Dec. 31,724,185 5,147,551 26,352,486 3,259,422 
East St. Louis & Suburban Co.......... 12. Nov. 4,450,427 1,190,598 3,847,840 1,184,462 
Federal Light & Traction Co..........0. 12. Nov. 5,486,020 1,114,246 5,072,025 946,891 
Havana Electric Ry., Light -& Power Co.. 11 Nov. 12,245,649 5,345,344 11,780,736 4,892,531 
Illinois Bell Tel. Co VihCiihnrebabbeewseciesa 11 Nov 47,012,812 7,411,121 43,418,314 7,197,493 
Illinois Power & Light Corp........... -- 12 Nov 27,681,240 8,951,951 691,445 7.068.799 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co..........ccce0 12 Nov 5,556,063 607,701 5,054,692 731,507 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric.............. 12 Nov. 12,460,826 2,484,555 et ee se 
MORO, MIE WSs... 000 0na000000seesccease 12 Nov. 7,724,936 889,144 6,664,476 742,236 
Market Street Railway Co......... gaseees 12. Dec. 9,809,390 1,700,043 9,583,437 1,418,020 
Bescmigen Bint TE, GO. sscscciccccccscce 11 Nov. 20,335,521 4,525,618 17,946,953 926.662 
New England Power Co...........ccssce0s 12 Nov. 7,455,844 1,140,535 5,728,078 821, 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co.........00. 11 Nov. 40,412,461 883,271 37,804,948 7,026,16u 
North American Co.....ccccccccccccccces «- 122: Nov. 73,199,371 14,124,254 53,248,855 9,724,224 
Northern Ohio Electric Corp........... -» 13° Nov. 10,146,746 103,264 , 298,265 98,941 
Portland Ry., Light & Power Co....... - 12: Nov. 10,786 .198 779,396 10,063,404 519,359 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.......... 12. Nov. 12,290,847 2,887,656 10,407,905 2,741,449 
San Antonio Public Service Co.......... 12. Nov. 4,187,980 rn OO ere 
Southern Public Utility Co.............008 12 «Oct. 4,463,244 880,663 4,026,196 777,704 
Texas Power & Light Co...........cescees 12. Nov. 5,546,678 1,240,614 4,847,066 915,218 
United Light & Railways Co.............. 12 Nov. 12,566,555 1,298,791 11,648,359 1,059,739 
West. Pennsylvania Co. (& subs.)........ 12 Nov. 23,129,281 2,948,625 16,639,665 1,644,561 
WOROOE: Tite FG ii vcicccscccccccocs 11 Nov. 102,565,395 16,078,641 96,331,336 1508 ear 
Yadkin River Power Co............cceceees 12 Nov. 1,831,210 475,609 1,219,514 302,311 
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The Largest Negro Com- 
mercial Enterprise in 
the World 


(Continued from page 525) 








tary in the evenings he was auditor of 
the Atlanta State Savings Bank. Later he 
was appointed Dean of the Commerce 
Department of Morris Brown University 


ay for five years. About this time he left 
up and went altogether with Standard Life. 
m- W. H. King, vice-president of Standard 
mn- Life, is another of the pioneers. Mr. King 
nd was a mail carrier for ten years, when he 
ri- answered the call to enlist in the ranks of 
he insurance builders. 

is Born in Covington, New County, 
of Georgia, 41 miles from Atlanta, W. H. 
n- King is an example of the perfect self- 
ch made man. He received his education in 


a- the little village school. Later he entered 
Atlanta University, but was not able, due 


to low family finances, to continue. But 
# Mr. King never stopped studying. Forced 
P to go to work, he used to borrow his 
schoolmate’s books and study at night. 
“ King is reputed to be the best colored 
“ salesman in the United States. He has 


sold more life insurance than any other 

colored man alive. When the Citizens 
Trust was being organized Mr. King sold, 
between January 27 and June 16, $300,000 
of stock in the bank, $125,000 of this being- 

in cash. At one time he wrote $86,000 of 
life insurance in eleven days. 

And this is what he said when I asked 
him what had been his chief source of 
inspiration : 

“T have not missed a copy of ‘Forbes 
Magazine’ in five years. I got most of my 
inspiration from reading Mr. Forbes’ 
‘Men Who Are Making America.’ It has 
been my prayer book. But I never 
dreamed of living to see the time when a 
colored man would be sent down here to 
get a story for ‘Forbes Magazine.’” 





N. C. R. Record 


As a reward for exceeding their sales 
quota in 1923, the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company is entertaining 549 of its 
American selling force with a two-week 
trip to Bermuda. The party sailed Jan- 
uary 26, accompanied by President F. 
B.. Patterson, Vice-President Barringer 
and other executives. All previous sales 
records were broken last year, the gain 
over 1922 being 31 per cent. and over 
1920, 20 per cent. Officials predict 1924 
will surpass this. The Dayton company 
employees total 7,000. 


* * * 


The establishment of a Service Depart- 
ment, under the directorship of a woman 
—Miss Dorotny Madison, formerly Assist- 
ant Cashier of the Petaluma (Cal.) Sav- 
ings Bank—is announced by the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings of New York. This is 
another indication of the changes that have 
taken place in the old-line savings banks 
and also the position which women are 
rapidly assuming in banking institutions. 

Miss Madison will assist the 80,000 cus- 
totners of this well-known institution in 
the matter of investments, home budgets, 
and the making up of income-tax returns. 

< * * 

The Bank of America will erect a new 
skyscraper 23 stories high at Wall and 
William Streets, New York, where the 
institution has been located for 112 years. 
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HE many attrac- 
tive features of 
the securities of 
well managed water 
works companies are 
found in the First Pre- 
ferred Stock, 7% Cumu- 
lative, of the Birmingham 
Water Works Company 
at Birmingham, Alabama, 
which that Company is 
offering to its consumers 
and the general public. 





On request, we will 
gladly furnish full infor- 
mation regarding this 
issue of our largest water 
works subsidiary, which 
is located at one of the 
most important centers of 
industry in the entire 
country. 











AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
and ELECTRIC COMPANY Olnc. 


50 Broad Street. New CVork_, 
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The South—Home of 
Safe 7% Investments 


(THE South today offers to investors a 
means of continuing to enjoy a liberal 
interest rate on first mortgage security. 
The rate on First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds secured by Southern properties is 
determined by fundamental conditions, not 
by rapid fluctuations in the money market. 


Miller Bonds, based on apartment struc- 
tures, hotels, warehouses and office build- 
ings in Southern cities, are being bought in 
a larger volume than ever before by in- 
vestors all over the country. These inves- 
tors realize that Miller Bonds offer an 
excellent opportunity to secure a liberal 
rate backed by an unbroken record of 
safety. Mail the coupon for free booklet, 
“Creating Investments,” which 
describes Miller Bonds fully. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds; 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: up to 7% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILCER & G. 


1003 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta Memphis 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Knoxville 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

oe ee ee ees eee eee ee ES EES EES EE 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Ine. 
1003 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 

Please send me, without obligation, booklet ‘‘Creating 
Good Investments,’’ and circular describing a 7% First 
Mortgage Bond issue. 


RE. deka caddccxes Si beeb’s cee etsdseedecades 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Summer Session Extends from 
July 7 to August 15 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Foreign Trade, Secretarial, Advertising 
and Salesmanship, Realty, and Inten- 
sive courses in Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping. 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, and General Methods in 
Commercial Education. 

The Fall term begins September 8. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Building Situation in New Engl 





Mortgage 


Bonds Now Becoming Popular 


By R. D. 


ROGRESS has always been the 

watchword in New England—prog- 
ress based on sound fundamentals with 
none of the spurts or flashes so charac- 
teristic of newer localities. New Eng- 
land has long been known for its con- 
servatism and its inhabitants show very 
little inclination to change the existing 
order of things once they are establish- 
ed. 

Most New Englanders seem content 
to remain there and as a result the 
population has shown but a slight ten- 
dency to shift. A shifting population 
always renders land values in the com- 
munity where it takes place speculative, 
and where to-day plots may bring as 
high as $500 a front foot, to-morrow 
may see such a depreciation in values, 
because of the decrease in population 
and demand for space, that the same 
plot would bring only $250 a front foot. 
Such a contingency is not at all impos- 
sible as any number of bankers in the 
old boom towns of the West will testify. 
They have seen an influx of people on 
account of some industry or venture 
which drew them like a magnet. Over- 
night towns became cities, but as soon 
as the excitement died down some other 
attraction drew the people away and 
values fell sharply on account of the 
lessened demand. 


Too Many Office Buildings 


In New England the situation is en- 
tirely different and to-day, in spite of 
the increased construction work which 
is going on in certain sections, it can- 
not be arbitrarily stated that it has 
reached “boom” proportions. It is true 
that office structures now in the process 
of erection will supply a large amount 
of office space for which there does not 
yet seem to be any great need, but real 
estate brokers are not losing any sleep 
on this account. They state that al- 
though a superficial survey might con- 
vey the impression that too many office 
structures are going up that a short 
time will see all of the space rented. 
However, rents may have to be adjusted 
slightly and tenants educated to the 
advantages to be obtained by taking 
larger space in a modern office building 
operated under modern principles of build- 
ing management. It has also been stated 
that, if a city is to grow and expand in 
proportion to the increase in population 
and business, it must be overbuilt; that is, 
there must be a certain amount of specula- 
tive construction work undertaken and a 
surplus of space created. Many brokers 
have found through long experience in 
the real estate field that the new office 
structures draw tenants from obsolete 
buildings and many times the new build- 
ing will be rented sooner than antic- 
ipated. 

All in all, the brokers in Boston feel 
more optimistic than otherwise. They 
do believe, however, that no more new 
office structures should be projected for 
the present. In common with other 
large cities, Boston has become very 


Maxwell 


congested and rents are on a par with 
those of New York City. The Tre- 
mont Street district of Boston is very 
popular with department and specialty 
stores, and space on contiguous streets is 
bringing very high returns. The business 
centers are not shifting as in New York, 
where the garment trades have moved time 
and again until now they are centered 
around the Pennsylvania Terminal dis- 
trict, but, on the contrary, have re- 
mained in the same section of the city 
for a great many years. The financial 
center will likely remain in the vicinity of 
Milk and Federal Streets, and as a result 
rents will remain high, with values in- 
creasing from year to year. 

Possibly the reader may question 
what all this has to do with real estate 
mortgages. Only this: When land 
values have been stabilized for as many 
years as have been the case in New 
England, and with rents high enough to 
afford a fair return on invested capital, 


“the mortgage bankers feel justified in 


lending funds for the financing of 
homes, commercial hotels, office struc- 
ures and other buildings. He does this 
knowing that there will be no sudden 
drop in values and that, consequently, 
when properly made, the security behind 
any mortgage he may take as security for 
the loan is of sufficient stability to warrant 
the mortgage being classified as a first- 
grade investment. 

In some cities, such as Lawrence, 
which has a limited area, population 
does not have an opportunity to expand 
and congestion has resulted. Values in 
this section are probably more specula- 
tive than in other sections on account of 
the prevailing expectancy that the large 
woolen and textile companies may ex- 
pand existing facilities so that there 
would be a tendency for real estate 
values to increase. The speculator has 
taken advantage of these conditions and 
the market is very active. 


Mortgage vs. Trust Certificate 


Many of the mortgages taken as se- 
curity for large loans have been turned 
over to a trustee and bonds issued 
against them. As a usual thing such 
securities yield from 5% to 6% per 
cent., money rates in New England 
being somewhat less than those in the 
Western or Southern States. 

Mortgage bonds are now becoming 
as popular in New England as in New 
York and other sections. In fact, they 
are replacing the old real estate trust stock 
certificates which have long since lost 
their popularity among investors. The 
real estate trust was a rather unique 
and popular system of financing real 
estate transactions a few years ago. 
When a large construction project was 
contemplated a trust was formed which 
took over the property. Shares of stock 
were then issued to investors. Instead 
of a prearranged rate of interest, such 
as the first mortgage real estate bonds 
enjoy, the stock received dividends which 
were paid only if earned. As time went on 
the net income from the buildings became 
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less and less until the holders of the 
trust stock certificates received very little 
income on the commitment. No pro- 
yision was made for depreciation in 
many cases and at the end of 15 or 20 
years the structure was obsolete with 
no reserve for replacing it. 

Mortgage bonds by carrying a fixed 
rate of interest insures a steady income, 
and investors need not fear that their 
income will dwindle away as was the 
case with the trust certificates. Further- 
more mortgage bonds usually carry an 
amortization feature which requires 
that a certain amount of the issue must 
be returned annually, so that at the end 
of a certain length of time the bonds 
are all retired and the investor not left 
holding the certificates when the se- 
curity needs replacing. 








| About Important People| 











Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, former 
chairman of the Shipping Board, was 
nominated by President Coolidge to the 
Democratic vacancy on the Debt Funding 
Commission. 

A. B. C. Dohrmann has been elected a 
director of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. 

James Brown, of Brown Brothers & Co., 
has been named president of the British 
Empire Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States, the first American to hold 
that position. 

Joseph P. Cotton, of New York, attorney 
for the first preferred stockholders of the 
Willys Corporation, and Harry C. Tillot- 
son, of the Tillotson Carburetor Company 
of Toledo, have been elected directors of 
the Willys Overland Co. 

George Drake Smith has been elected 
president of the Delmore Motors 
Corporation. 

J. Spencer Weed, formerly vice-president 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, has joined Jones Brothers Tea Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Arthur B. Enos was sold to 
Louis Lee Stanton for $85,000, and that 
of Theodore L. Bronson to Reginald 
Halladay for the same price. 

Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, was elected a 
director of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. W. Palen Conway, vice- 
president of the bank, and Lansing P. 
Reed were also added to the board. 


L. M. Nichols has been named assistant 
tu the general merchandising manager of 
the General Electric Company, and will 
be located at New York. 


David F. Houston has been elected a 
director of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in place of James W. Green. 

Charles B. Seger, president .of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., was chosen president of the 
U. S. Rubber Export Company, a sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Rubber Co., succeeding 
E. H. Huxley, resigned. 


A San Francisco report says that A. P. 
Giannini will retire from the presidency 
of the Bank of Italy to become chairman 
of the board, and that he will be succeeded 
as president by J. A. Bacigalupi. 


Clarence M. Woolley resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Radiator Company 
and was elected chairman of the board. 
Charles M. Parker was chosen president 
to succeed Mr. Woolley. : 
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To Every Investor 


The Guide That for 39 Years Has 


Shown Thousands 


How to Get 


Larger Profits with Absolute Safety 


OR 39 years this Guide 

has stood between thou- 
sands of investors and loss 
—assuring them a _ good 
profit and the absolute safe- 
ty of their principal. For 
39 years it has proved the 
standards by which this 
company has bought and 
sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of investments with- 
out loss to any investor. 


“How to Select Bonds” gives 
eight simple tests which when 
properly applied furnish an ab- 
solute index to the safety of any 
investment. This book tells sim- 
ply, clearly, the basic principles 
which influence all investments. 


It classifies all types of invest- 
ments so that any person can 
quickly grasp the important dif- 
ference between them, and judge 
their worth. It tells you how 
you can select the investmert 
best suited to your needs, and 
how you may protect your prin- 
cipal against loss or mismanage- 
ment. 


You cannot afford to make a 
single investment without hav- 
ing this book with its eight acid 
tests. We will gladly send vou, 
without obligation of any kind 
“How to Select Bonds.” Ask or 
write for your copy of this in- 
valuable booklet. We also will 
send you descriptions of some 
exceptionally desirable Forman 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Gold Bonds, now yielding 6% to 
7%. No obligation. 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN & CoMPANY’ 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


59 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


---- 


MAIL 
THIS FREE 
COUPON 


Fill out this coupon 
before you turn the 
page. This book will 
give you information 
every investor should 
have. 






George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 51, 105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


1 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of your | 
booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds,” giving the “8 Tests | 
of Safety,” which have prevented loss to thousands of 
investors. | 
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@- 
You Can Have 
$1,500 per Year 


steady income, year after 
year, through the systematic 
investment of only $50 a 
month over a period of 
twenty years. 


Resolve now to start the 
New Year under our con- 
venient and practical Partial 
Payment Investment Plan. 


Let us send you our new 
booklet, “A Sound Method 
of Building Capital,” which 
explains this attractive plan. 
We offer only high-grade, in- 
come yielding securities, such as 
the issues of the big Middle 


West Utilities Company and 
its subsidiaries. 


Start accumulating an estate— 
send today for the details. 


Ask for Pamphlet C 201 


AlBickmore i [p 





























Our pamphlet— 
“We're Right on the Ground” 


explains methods perfected by us 


in over 40 years’ 
making and selling 


Real Estate First Mortgages 


1% —62%0—6% 
Send for Free Gury, also or list 


“B’ of current offerin 
nearly every state in the Union. 


E. J.Lander& Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


experience in 





STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statistics 
and information relative to 
stocks and bonds listed on 
the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F'.439 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 











Ask for this 
FREE 
Book 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Gross sales in 1923 totaled $10,000,000, 
compared with $7,600,000 in 1922. 

American Car & Foundry Co.— Re- 
ceived an order for 1,200 cars for South 
Australia. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Has withdrawn from the Copper Export 
Association. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. — Effective 
February 1, 1924, stock sales to employees 
will be at $118 a share, an increase of $3 
a share. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works — “The 
year that has just closed,” said President 
Vauclain, “has been the most prosperous 
one that the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has ever known. We have shipped $103,- 
000,000 worth of stock. Of that, $33,000,- 
000 was paid to workmen.” 

Commercial Credit Co. — Stockholders 
approved proposed change in common 
stock from 160,000 shares, par $25, to 
480,000 no par shares, the shares to be 
exchanged on a 3 for 1 basis. 

Commonwealth Hotel Construction 
Corp.—An application for a receiver was 
filed in the Supreme Court by Stanley D. 
Bonner, a stockholder, suing for himself 
and 30,000 other stockholders throughout 
the country. 

Continental Can Co.—Declared a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. in common stock on 
the common stock in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of $1, both 
payable February 15 to stock of record 
February 5. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Damage 
as a result of explosion and fire at the 
Pekin, Ill, plant is estimated at $350,000, 
which is covered by insurance. 

General Motors Corp. — Said to have 
purchased between 200,000 and 300,000 tons 
of steel for delivery in the first half of 
1924. Sales in 1923 approximated 796,000 
cars, compared with actual sales of 456,- 
763 in 1922. Between January 1 and 
February 15, 1924, employees continuously 
in service since September 1, 1923, may 
subscribe for not more than 10 shares of 
7 per cent. debenture stock at a price to 
be fixed and carrying dividends from 
February 1. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Net 
earnings in 1923 are reported to have been 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, com- 
pared with $4,388,000 in 1922. 

Habirshaw Electric Cable Co—A new 
plan of organization has been sent to the 
creditors by Randolph Whitman, chair- 
man, whereby it is proposed to form a 
new company with a capital of 450,000 
shares of preferred stock and 300,000 
shares of common stock, no par, which 
would be distributed among the creditors 
in proportion to their claims. The old 
stockholders would have the right to sub- 
scribe at $5 a share to such shares of 
common stock as would remain, and also 
to an additional block of 100,000 shares. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Underwriters 
of the company’s additional stock offering 
will have to take about 50,000 shares, as 
stockholders subscribed for about 90 per 
cent. of the 342,678 shares offered. 
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Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—1923 was 
characterized as the worst year in the com- 
pany’s history by officials, who stated that 
the annual report which will be made 
public in February will show a consider- 
able deficit. 


Kennecott Copper Corp.—Has with- 
drawn from Copper Export Association. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Notified stockholders that the 1923 divi- 
dends of $1.50 a share were free from all 
Federal income taxes, having been paid 
from depletion reserve. 


International Paper Co.—1923 output 
totaled 540,000 tons of paper of all classes. 
Of that amount, substantially one-third 
was high grade paper other than news- 
print, the balance being newsprint. It 
compares with 433,809 tons in 1922, of 
which 273,953 tons were newsprint and 
159,856 high grade papers. 

Iron Products Corp.—Obtained the ex- 
clusive rights for the use of a new patent- 
ed molding machine for pipe manufacture. 
It is claimed that manufacturing costs 
under the molding process of the new de- 
vice will be reduced from $3 to $4 a 
ton. 

Lehigh Valley R. R.—Shareholders 
adopted a resolution giving the directors 
full authority to carry out the decree of 
the court, segregating the coal properties 
from the railroad. 

Loft, Inc—Sales for 1923 totaled 
$7,401,572, compared with $6,738,262 in 
1922. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.—Declared a 
dividend of $7 a share on the second pre- 
ferred stock, on account of accumulations. 

Lorillard (P.) Co—lIs said to be 
negotiating for control of the Consolidated 
Cigar Corp. on the basis of 9 shares of 
Consolidated for 1 share of Lorillard 
stock, 100 par. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—For 1923 re- 
ports sales of $21,287,062, compared with 
$17,070,719 in 1922. 

Middle States Oil Corp—For quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1923, reports earnings 
of 25 cents a share, compared with 71 
cents a share in same period of 1922. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co—The Huasteca Petroleum Co., 
a subsidiary, has been enjoined from 
further drilling in the Juan Felipe area 
of Mexico until the Mexican Supreme 
Court decides the dispute over land 
titles in this zone. Mexican rebels on 
Jan. 8 took possession of the company’s 
Chappapote Nunex and Tierra Blanca 
fields, cutting off 40,000 barrels of oil 
a day. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Corp.— 
Shareholders on Feb. 15 vote on the ac- 
quisition of the Chino Copper Co. 

Schulte Retail Stores Co.—Stockhold- 
ers approved the proposal to increase 
the authorized preferred stock from 
$5,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Reso- 
lutions to cancel the leases granted by 
former Secretary of the Interior Fall 
on the Teapot Dome Oil Reserve to 
Harry F. Sinclair, and of Reserves Nos. 
1 and 2 to the Pan-American Petroleum 
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& Transport Co., were introduced by 
Senator Caraway. 

Southern Pacific Co—Awarded con- 
tracts for the grading of a 3-mile branch 
line from Ivalon, Ariz., to connect with 
its recently constructed $400,000 bridge 
across the Colorado River. The cost 
of the line is estimated at $600,000. 

Southern Railway Co.—Will erect new 
railroad shops in Spartansburg, S. C., 
at a cost of $2,500,000, eliminate certain 
grade crossings within the city, and 
make other improvements. 

Studebaker Corp—Announced that 
retail value of the 145,000 cars sold 
in 1923 exceeded $200,000,000, and that 
wholesale value of the cars, or the 
amount received by the corporation for 
them, exceeded $160,000,000. Actual 
production in 1923 exceeded 150,000 cars. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy Co.— 
Chancellor Backes in Chancery Court, 
at Newark, N. J., reserved decision as 
to whether company should be restrained 
permanently from paying the % per 
cent. dividend declared on the preferred 
and common stock in Nov., 1923. 

U. S. Food Products Corp.—Reorgan- 
ization plan will soon be made public. 
The basis of the plan, it is said, will be 
the scaling down of the financial struc- 
ture to a point where earnings will be 
sufficient to cover all fixed charges and 
leave a small margin for stock. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Unfilled tonnage 
Dec. 31, 1923, amounted to 4,445,339 tons, 
against 4,368,584 tons on Nov. 30, and 
6,745,703 tons on Dec. 31, 1922. 

Vivaudou (V) Inc.—Proposal to in- 
crease capital stock from 300,000 to 340,- 
000 shares no par, and the creation of 
an issue of 10,000 shares of 7 per cent. 
convertible preferred stock $100 par, 
were approved by’ shareholders. The 
new preferred stock, it is understood. 
will be distributed during 1924 as stock 
payments and is convertible into com- 
mon stock on the basis of one share of 
preferred for 4 shares of common, the 
40,000 additional common shares being 
authorized to take care of such con- 
version. 

Willys-Overland Co—President Willys 
estimates that production in 1924 will 
exceed 300,000 cars, against 200,000 in 
1923. 

Wilson & Co.—This company, Swift 
& Co. and Cudahy Packing Co., have 
been given until March 11, 1924, to file 
briefs opposing the Government’s peti- 
tion for a writ of mandamus to compel 
them to open their books. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Will soon break, ground for a three- 
story addition to its plant at Emery- 
ville, Cal., to cost about $300,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Directors 
decided to reduce “good will” item from 
$30,000,000 to $20,000,000 by appropriat- 
ing $10,000,000 from the profit and loss 
account. Late in 1922 a reduction from 
$50,000,000 to $30,000,000 was made. 
Also announced purchase of Woolworth 
Building from the Broadway & Park 
Place Corp. Method of financing the 
purchase is to be announced shortly. 
Sales for 1923 were $193,437,449; 1922, 
$167,313,417. 

Yellow Cab Mfg. Co.—jNegotiations 
looking to the merger of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bus Co. and the Chicago Motor 
Bus Co. are under way. 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 





Hydro-Electric Power Plant on the Flambeau River at Big Falls, Wisconsin, 
One of the Middle West Electric Generating Stations 


Essential Service in Fifteen States 
No. 6 of a Series. 


There is wide diversity of use of the services in the numerous, but 
compact, areas served in 15 states by the operating subsidiary companies 
of the Middle West Utilities Company. In Texas and Oklahoma, the electric 
energy is depended upon for operating cotton gins, and in New England 
for cotton spindles and quarrying. In the Middle West, South and South- 
west, great amounts of coal are mined by the aid of the operating com- 
panies’ power, and in the upper peninsula of Michigan, the mining of iron 
ore is dependent on the energy supply. 


The overflow lands along the Illinois River are reclaimed and the 
thirsty soil of the Platte Valley is irrigated by electric pumps whose 
source of energy is in the plants of the Middle West Utilities constituent 
properties. 


The building stone of Indiana and the lumber industries of many states 
use their power. Grain of the vast corn and wheat belts, the oil of the 
mid-continent fields and the products of the great Wisconsin dairy country, 
all have their claim upon the activities of these companies. 


In addition, every imaginable type of factory depends upon the Middle 
West Utilities organization for service. People are carried to and from 
work, aid is given in maintaining evening amusements, merchants’ display 
of wares is facilitated, the streets, the home and office are lighted, food 
is cooked, and use of the thousand and one labor-saving devices that have 
done so much to lighten tasks, both in the home and the factory, are made 
possible by the activities of this extensive organization. 


Middle West Earnings and Securities 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first eleven 
months of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 22.2 per cent. over 
the corresponding months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary earnings 
for the first eleven months of 1923 was 26.2 per cent. greater than for 
the same months of the preceding year. 


? The importance of these facts to present and prospective stockholders 
is indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as 
they emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends were earned 3.7 times ever; 

Preferred stock dividends were earned 3.17 times over; 

The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
$9.04 a share. 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have an investment of 
175 million dollars in physical properties which supply utility necessities 
in 15 of the Nation’s 48 states. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
the Company. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 12 W. ADAMS ST. 


CHICAGO 
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What I Learned 
About Old Age 


ByramC. Keller A.M.,L.L.D. 


ERTAIN new 
facts about ola 
age, recently dis- 
closed to me, consti- 
tute the most start- 
ling information I 
have ever received. I 
am 40 years old my- 
self. I had begun to 
wonder if I would 
soon begin to “break” 
—to lose my old-time pep and aggressive- 
ness, my stamina and resistance to disease, 
I wondered if I would soon be subject to 
the class of ailments which seems so pre- 
valent among men past 40. Then through 
a mutual friend, I made the acquaintance 
of a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, who 
has recently brought to light most inter- 
esting facts about the peculiar conditions 
common to men past middle age. 


Why Many Men Are Old at 40 


I had often wondered why so many men 
begin to lose their vigor and alertness 
when they are scarcely out of their 30’s— 
yet others, at 60 and 70, seem to bein the 
prime of life. There must be some reason 
for this difference. And I found out ex- 
actly what this reason is. 


65% Have Gland Trouble 


I have learned that 65% of all men past 
a certain middle age have a disorder of a 
little gland, called the prostate. And pros- 
tate disorder is not only the dircct cause 
of much distress, often necessitating oper- 
ation, but it displays itself in many parts 
of the body, mental as well as physical. 


Common Middle Age Ailments 


Here is an important cause for many ailments 
which licretofore have been simply taken for 
granted as ‘‘old age’ symptoms—sciatica, aches 
in back, legs and fect, frequent nightly risings, 
nervousness and irritability and frequent dizzv 
spells indicating high blood pressure; and I 
lesrned how, by an astonishingly simple new 
method that these disorders would be eliminated 
in many instances in a short time, without drugs 
or operation —a treatment that reaches this gland 
directly—yet is so convenient that any one can 
apply it in their own home. 


10,000 Men Find Relief 


But most surprising of all, 
I find that 10,000 men have 
already found relief. States- 
men, bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, in every section of the 
country are using and en- 
dorsing the method. I read 
many letters. One was from 
a man in Colorado. ‘73 
age young - my age, : 

e wrote, “yet for years 

suffered with this trouble. 70 Saas Woeng 
Used medicine to no avail— 

had about given up hope when a doctor 
recommended your treatment.”. Just think of 
a.man 73 years old being restored to the 
health and buoyancy of youth. And it is 
within the reach of every one. There are no 
drugs, no books, no electric rays. 


All Explained in FREE Book 


If you are troubled with any of the disorders 
mentioned, if you have chronic constipation 
or this trouble, you should send for a vitally 
interesting free book, written by this scientist, 
called “‘Why Many "Men Are Old at 40.” It 
describes this splendid treatment and shows 
how you may regain much of your youthful 
vigor and be free from certain disorders. No 
obligation. But write at once—the edition is 
limited. Simply mail request to The Electro 
Company, 4630 Main Street, Steuben- 

Ohio, the concern that is distributing 
these books for the author. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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EOPLE may go to other business 

shows for business purposes, but they 
go to automobile shows to pet their 
favorite car and flirt with the other makes. 
lf they switch their affections, it seems to 
be style that decides the change. Or a 
new mind in the family may rule the de- 
cision. Neither the new front brakes nor 
the balloon tires seemed to be quite able 
to establish a conquering new style at the 
New York show. The brakes came near 
it, but not on sheer faith in their merits. 
Only manufacturers of high standing could 
have put them over, and the low-spoken 
argument that at worst they can be re- 
moved at low cost or put out of action 
by adjustment, seemed powerful. The 
balloon tires, for which a more dignified 
name is anxiously sought, were not nu- 
merous enough to impress the crowd with a 
sense of unavoidable destiny in their favor, 
although their style is evident. Doubts 
were heard as to finality in the working 
processes of their manufacture and the 
means for reconciling their adoption with 
gears, clearances, and fender widths. Also 
with regard to their being reasonably 
puncture-proof after a year’s use. But 
these factors, speaking most highly for 
them as equipment for cars especially re- 
designed for them, rather emphasized the 
style than otherwise. 


“Airplane” Tires 


By way of a flighty suggestion, since 
these voluminous tires no doubt do hint of 
aircraft, was it not a mistake to name them 
after the antiquated balloon? They are 
used for airplane wheels, to temper shocks 
in landing fields. Should they not be 
called airplane tires? 

As to the use of rebound checks in 
connection with them, which seems to be 
strongly recommended by their most ardent 
advocates, that must sound good to manu- 
facturers of these devices. The advice is 
perplexing, however, as all rebound checks 
restrict oscillations of the axle but not the 
tire throw. There remains the explanation 
that, with the tire action softened, the 
motorist begins to ask for a more perfect 
spring action as well. 

On the whole, public opinion on tires 
and brakes seems likely to ask for all oi 
the year of 1924 to make up its mind for 
keeps, as to whether these luxuries are to 
be regarded as necessities. 

Things do not always move fast in the 
automobile industry. The Knight sleeve- 
valve engine is making a strong bid for 
more prominence again. It was exhibited 
at the Chicago show in 1906. The princi- 
pal designer was Y. Knight, at that time 
mainly a newspaper man. And it was 
freely admired here, but not adopted. Some 
years later the British Daimler people took 
it up. It got into cars and omnibuses in 
England. The German industry got scared 
at its technical qualities, and an Austrian- 
born professor at Charlottenburg, Berlin, 
proved with great thoroughness that the 
Knight engine would not disperse surplus 
heat as readily as a poppet-valve engine. 


BUSINESS «4 TRANSPOR(a, 


Hence its ultimate power for a given 
cylinder volume could not be so great. The 
French industry was not anxious, either, 
for a foreign-born engine. Its history 
with Stearns and Willys-Overland in this 
country is familiar. It had to fight its way 
ahead slowly against the inertia of public 
opinion, against the high cost of small- 
scale production, and against the rapid 
improvement of other engines. And now, 
after 18 years of trials and limited success, 
it still survives, more vigorous than the 
steam car or the air-cooled engine. And 
these, too, as well as electric trucks are 
bidding for renewed consideration of their 
merits. The industrial atmosphere of 1924 
is apparently regarded as promising for 
specialists. There may be comfortable room 
for them in between the giants of large 
production, while among hundreds of 
minor but orthodox manufacturers they 
could scarcely hope to pull through with 
public opinion. 

Those who can prove reduced upkeep 
cost and non-interruption of service, in 
comparison with the standardized types of 
vehicles, may claim the attention of busi- 
ness men, even at prices somewhat higher. 
And the art of cheap production, and sell- 
ing, no longer belongs exclusively to the 
mammoth concerns, whose advantage in 
the buying of materials is offset by greater 
difficulties in administration, the manage- 
ment of the human element. Specialists 
may find 1924 a banner year. 





The Stanley Motor Carriage Company, 
which has been in receivership since last 
April, is to be sold to Steam Vehicle 
Corporation of America, if the court ac- 
cepts the offer made. 





Over-expansion caused reduced profits in 
the tire industry, says the annual review 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
but the tire companies report a satisfactory 
business with only two notable exceptions. 
The total production was 43,000,000 tires, 
which is not so much for 15,000,000 
vehicles. 





The 1923 output of Ford vehicles was 
2,199,500, comprising 2,089,777 cars and 
trucks, 101,898 Fordson tractors, and 7,825 
Lincoln cars. 

Comparison with production in the rest of 
the industry shows approximately the 
fellowing score for 1922 and 1923, vehicle 


units only, and not values, being 
considered : 





1922 1923 
1,600,000 Ford 2,089,000 Ford 
1,150,000 Autos 1,922,000 Autos 








2,750,000 Total 4,011,000 Total 
Ford dropped from almost % of the total 
in 1922 to approximately %4 in 1923. Ford 
gained 500,000 units, or nearly 33 per cent., 
on his previous production. 
Other makers gained 770,000 from a 
start of 1,150,000, or 66 per cent.—M. C. K. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Amt. Out. Book 
Stock Par 000’s Omit. Value 
Am. Cam, OOM. .....45 $100 $41,233 $177 
Am. BH. & 1. pid... 100 12,548 Par? 
Am. Loco. com........ No 500* 106 
Am. Sm. & R. com.... 100 60,998 139 
Am. Sug. com........ 100 45,000 130 
Ag. Te ae 2. COD cise 100 747,864 118 
Am. Wool. com........ 100 40,000 198 
Ana. Cen. CaDeies< isi 50 150,000 74 
Assoc. D. Goods com.. 100 14,985 44 
At. T. & S. Fe com.... 100 232,463 oats 
Baldwin Loco. com.... 100 20,000 202 
B, Be OO: COINS i. 008.2.0 100 151,945 meee 
eo a: 100 180,152 237 
Cal, Page GMM so ios 6. iis sass No 472* 79 
Ger. . PAB: ABs .66cics No 1,007* 43 
Ce De OOo. cena 100 62,793 Avs 
Cc. M. & St. P. com. 100 115,846 
Cc. & N. W. com...... 100 145,156 
C. Rie 2S. Oom:..... 100 74,483 = 
Col. G. @ EB. Caps.ccs.s. No 1,500* 37 
(Cons SGRBHCOM 660 555s No 2,992* 115 
Cres Wb OO esiis ccs 100 55,000 142 
Cuba Cane com........ No 500* 10 
Del. & Hud. cap...:......: 100 42,503 ots 
Endicott-Johnson com.. 50 20,253 49 
tO QOMNs os 6.26 sod ens 100 112,482 oe 
General Electric com... 100 175,625 142 
General Motors com.... No 20,646* 14 
Great Northern pfd.... 100 249,477 ae 
Illinois Central com.... 100 109,504 
TInt, Far. COMMS 6:56:05 3 100 97,918 177 
Int. M. M. pfd........ 100 51.725 Par” 
Kel. Spg. T. com...... 25 9,096 49 
Lima Loco. com....... No 211* 49 
Lou. & Nash. cap...... 100 117,000 aoe 
Macks Trucks com..... No 283* 58 
Maxwell “A” 3 o:..s20c.0 100 17,742 Par 
Missouri Pacific pfd.. 100 71,800 aoe 
National Biscuit com.. 25 51,163 36 
National Lead com..... 100 20,655 234 
N. Y. A. Brk. com.... No 200* 63 
N. Y. Central cap...... 100 268,489 ee 
No. Amer. com....... 10 24.265 14 
Nor. Pacific cap....... 100 248,000 Bes 
Pas. G. & E. com...... 100 35,631 83 
PAG. TO. BOM cess ido. No 3,500* 17 
Pan-Am. P. “B”...... 50 77 804 55 
go es 50 499 266 ais 
Pere Mar. com........ 100 45,046 sah 
Press. St. C. com...... 100 12,500 214 
Pullman cap........... 100 135,000 118 
Ree. L & 5. com...... 100 ,000 198 
Sears, Roebuck com.... 100 100,000 77 
Sin. ©. Oil Comts....... No 4,492* 52 
Southern Pacific com.. 100 344,381 ae 
Southern Railway com.. 100 120,000 ae 
Standard Oil N. J. com 25 498,587 35 
Studebaker com........ 100 75,000 108 
Tees GR. BIR. 0040.0% 25 164,450 39 
Union Pacific com..... 100 222,292 are 
U, S. Ind. Al. com..... 100 24.000 146 
U. S. R. & Imp. com.. 100 16,163 153 
U. S. Rubber com..... 100 81.000 154 
U. S. Steel com....... 100 508.302 257 
Utah Copper cap....... 10 16.245 39 
WAHROE OP nis iereieeis 100 66.711 aa 
Western Union cap..... 100 99.787 147 
West. El. & M.com.... 50 85.963 81 
WOUSGR COM 6 k6s0 ss s04 No 202* 35 
Willys-Overland com. 25 53,994 9 


*No. of shares. 
¢ Estimate for fv vear 1923. 
paid, accrued 4914%. 





& Dividend partly extra. 
f None being paid, non-cumulative. 
i None being paid, accrued 274%. 


>’ Plus accrued dividends. 


Late 
Earns Earnings 
1922 m= months 
ae 
7.96 Nil, 9m 
Nil 12.19, 6m 
3.28 5.44, 6m 
ly oe 
11.14 8.37, 9m 
CS oe 
ie.  ~Ksatsed 
eee Gaween 
12.42 14.73°, 10m 
| on 
133 13.42°, 10m 
1.44 4.12, 6m 
er 
oe 
10.06 13.04°, 10m 
Nil Nil*®, 10m 
5.05 3.34°, 10m 
0.96 Nil*, 10m 
|  ,gle Tae 
7.28 7.77, 12m 
Me aust 
PS 
Nil 10.98°, 10m 
12.50 4.57, 6m 
Nil 5.74°, 10m 
a eee 
2.19 1.85, 6m 
4.36 6.42°, 10m 
14.29 11.07°, 10m 
Rae = nig 
i 
n°” segees 
oe — Skee 
14.72 12.08°, 10m 
9.95 17.70, 9m 
Se 
Nil Nil’, 10m 
4.54 5.05, 12m 
if: ee 
2.79 7.48, 9m 
8.01 15.76°, 10m 
3.21 5.66, 12m 
6.07 4.29°, 10m 
11.57 740, 9m 
3.37 1.96, 9m 
19.43 5.57, 6m 
Ka 4.49°, 10m 
7.04 8.02°, 10m 
| eee 
eer” assdis 
Nil 13.73, 9m 
5.15 10.95, 12m 
LY. de 
9.47 = 12.37°, 10m 
4.85 10.79°, 10m 
fe 
28.35 23.66, 9m 
— oe 
12.76 13.61°, 10m 
ae 
13.76' 7.68, 6m 
2.68 2.22, 6m 
2.84 11.30, 9m 
1.04 5.91, 9m 
1.83 925°, 10m 


eee eee 


0.24 4.49, 9m 
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¢ None being paid, 
£Vearented August 31, 
k Year ended July 31, 1923. 


Paid 
Since 
23 
19 
23 
22 
"19 
"23 
23 
"10 


20 
"23 
"16 
20 
"23 
"22 


78 
23 
"23 
23 
07 
20 
"23 


"92 
"17 


19 


23 
23 
23 


23 
"23 
"23 
"23 
"23 
02 
"24 
"22 
’20 
"22 
"23 
°23 


00 
23 
08 
"i 
"22 
21 
"17 
23 
33 
°23 


"18 
21 


1923 


Price 
Range 


124-75; 


156-27 ; 
96-28 ; 

156-41; 
87-34; 
67-23; 
92-36; 

172-29 ; 


; 715-22 


; °15-’22 
; *15-’22 
; °15-’22 
; °15-’22 
; °15-’22 
; *15-’22 
; 16-22 
; °19-’22 


”10-’22 


"15-’22 
"15-22 
"17-’22 
"17-22 
"17-’22 


"10-'22 


”10-’22 


; °10-’22 
; 717-22 
; °20-’22 


*; 710-22 
; °20-'22 
; 716-22 
; 710-22 
; 719-22 


7; 710-22 


155-101; 


171-53; 
93-56; 
144-40; 
137-70; 
130-41; 
38-17; 


121-76; 
75-32; 


105-27 ; 


; 710-22 
; 21-’22 
; 710-22 
; °10-’22 


; 718-’22 
; "15-22 


5 *21-'22 
22 
"10-22 


: °21-22 
; 21-22 
; °17-’22 
; °15-22 
; 718-’22 


~’22 


; 710-22 
*; ’21-’22 
; 710-22 
; ’20-'22 
; *20-’22 
; °20-’22 
; "16-22 
; 17-22 
; 717-22 


; 710-22 
; '16-’22 
; 715-22 
; "19-22 
; 710-22 
; 10-22 
; 12-22 
; 20-22 


; °20-’22 
"17-’22 


16-22 

~’22 
”15-’22 
"16-22 
"16-22 
719-22 
"16-22 
"15-22 
"17-22 


As *7-"22 
accrued 133% 7 


539) 


1923-24 Current Yield 


Prices 
110%4- 73% 
743%4- 29% 
76%- 64% 
or 51% 

- 48 


190¥4.119% 
1095%- 65 


105%- 94 


1441%4-110% 
6034- 40% 
70 - 41% 
87 - 77 

50%4- 36% 
7634- 57 

451%4- 20% 
88 - 47% 
377%- 19% 
37%4- 30% 


695%4- 5634 
8414- 57% 
20 - 8% 
12414- 93% 
941%4- 58% 
261%4- 10% 
217 -167% 
17%4- 12% 
80 - 50% 
11734- 995% 


9814- 6634 
47 - 18% 
62%- 20% 
747%%- 58% 
951%4- 8434 
93%- 58% 
63%4- 36 

49 - 22% 
52%- 38 

148 -108 


427%- 2656 
107%4- 90% 
25 - 17% 
8114- 4934 
947%- 73 

521%4- 31% 
86 - 4914 
477%- 407% 
471,- 36 

8114- 4214 


134 -110% 
663%4- 40% 
9214- 65% 
395g- 16 

95%4- 84% 
431%- 24% 
4414- 30% 
126%4- 9334 
52%- 345% 
14474-12414 


73%4- 40 
106 - 88% 
647%- 305% 
1095%- 85% 
76%4- 55% 
3934- 23% 
11914-108% 
67%- 52% 
423%4- 19 
144%- 5 


Prices 
107 


25 
13 


%o 
5.€0 


8.25 
8.60 
7.00 
9.20 
8.10 


6.20 
6.05 


5.70 
8.45 
9.10 
7.20 
8.70 
5.50 


7.50 
8.35 


AWGOWDAO win: 


5A NOAARWMWOHBAO ¢ 
> RSSSRSSaSs AS:: 


8.35 
6.90 
2.45 
10.00 


6.80 
7.75 


8.00 
5.95 
6.20 


6.35 
6.15 


. @Adiusted to stock dividends. 
h Year ended Sentember 30, 1923. 


1 None being 


1'Year ended April 30, 1923. ™ Year ended March 31, 1923. 
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Convincingly 


For a limited time you may obtain, at about 
one-third regular cost, Benjamin Bills’ famous 
Business Talk-Plans. Over 6,000 men—big 
executives—prominent lawyers—business heads 
—sales managers—use and endorse these Plans 
in organizing and “getting over” their business 
and professional appeals—speaking—writing— 
. Over a period of sixteen years they 
have paid Benjamin Bills large fees for personal 
cons tation. 
By using these Plans you can always Talk and 





Write convincingly under all conditions—the 
great secret of success of big business and 
is g else like 


professional men. 
them. They are Benjamin Bills’ Safe work. 
The Plans have enabled him to become an 
outstanding national speaker on sales and 
business problems—in one week came tele- 
graphic requests for Bills from chambers of 
commerce, sales and advertising associations 
in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. He is chairman of the Sales 
Departmental of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the leading sales authority of 
He directs three busi- 


man. 2] 
and ‘on in “‘putting } ever’’ x J t. 
SS ae ee ee & See S their busin 


positions. 
the first time a limited edition of the Business 
Talk-Pians has been panel from stenographic reports 
of Benjamin Bills’ personal consultation service to high 
power exesutives. The the edition is in simple, easy form 
for general individual use. This ts yeur 
only ehanee. It cannot be obtained from any other souree. 


Priceless Worth 


ecess has com ousands of men because of 
their ar ability ny “speak f p Bm oy It is of unmeasured 
value te be able to speak with little or no preparation 
before a banduet, convention, ay elub, political. meet- 
ing, board directors, sales meeting, any audienese, 
large or ee | By Benjamin Bills’ Talk-Plans you can 
Ly your points at a moment’s notice and become a 
veavincion, — ——, at any occasion 
ae ote S KT. y COPY of the Geesimetion ahicy 

the development of these TALK-PLANS and how 
they bring men to success. 


Thorough Trial Free 
Apply the famous Talk-Plans for 5 days. Unless they 
are worth many times the price to you, send them back 
with ne ebligation or cost. 


THE BUSINESS TALK-PLANS CO. 
36 So. State Street, Dept. 12 Chicago, Ill. 
THIS COUPON BRINGS THE TALK-PLANS 


ee ees ey ee ee ee ee eee ee eee SS SS 
Business Talk-Plans oy 86 So. State St., Dept. 12, 
Chicago, Ili 


You may send me prepaid for free examination the 
cumpiete Ba Business Talk-Plans and Practical Fe genes 

If I keep them I will send you $5.00 monthly until 
special introductory price of $41.00 is paid (or send 
$36.00 cash in full). If I do not want them I will 
return them to you within five days with absolutely no 
obligation to me. 











Personal Service Headquarters 


The 
COAL & IRON 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


of the City of New York 


A Bank of Discount 
for Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


LIBERTY AND WHST STREETS 


























Labor and Wages | 











N interesting sidelight on the present 

income tax readjustment plan is 
found in an analysis of taxable earnings 
for 1921, recently made available by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. Out of the 
total taxable income of $23,328,728,000, 
approximately $13,813,169,000 was in the 
form of wages and salaries. Only $1,690,- 
339,000 was in the form of interest on 
investments that were subject to taxation 
under present laws. The salary and wage 
earner carries approximately three-fifths 
of the total burden. The wealthy in- 
dividual, whose income is derived from 
interest on tax-exempt bonds, carries prac- 
tically no burden at all. 

The present agreement between bitumi- 
nous miners and operators expires on 
April 1, and it is believed that the United 
Mine Workers of America will demand 
wage increases, effective subsequent to that 
date. The present schedule of the United 
Mine Workers of America is to present, 
on February 11, a demand for an increase 
of 10 per cent. It is thought probable, also, 
that the six-hour day and the five-day 
week will be asked for. Mine workers 
have been successful in receiving their 
requests during the last two years, winning 
the general strike of 1922, when a wage 
reduction was attempted, and the anthra- 
cite strike of 1923, when a 10 per cent. 
increase and the eight-hour day was won. 


Immigration and the alien are always 
problems of one kind or another in the 
labor situation. The exclusion of aliens 
solely because they are in excess of the 
present quota law, or permission to remain 
here simply because they are already 
within the bounds of the country, whether 
desirable or not, is certainly not the most 
effective way of balancing the labor market, 
nor is it to the best interest of the alien 
himself. The present 3 per cent. quota law 
will expire by limitation on June 30, 1924, 
and measures must be taken to extend or 
replace it. The present law has given rise 
to many perplexing problems and imposes 
many hardships on prospective Americans. 
The Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
has made several recommendations for the 
consideration of Congress. One of the 
most important features provides for the 
selection of immigrants abroad instead of 
after a costly trip to this country. Another 
provides for the exemption of laborers of 
whom there is no extensive unemployment 
in this country. Another provides for 
extension of the quota law to Canada and 
Central America. Mr. Davis thinks it 
would be a good idea, also, to require 
naturalization and to deport violators of 
our laws. 
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Prices | 




















Sales Letters  yumeusl strensth and 
Test ene in your a territory! 
Punch Letters, 30 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


77 the opinion of John Moody there is 
little prospect of a decline in fhe 
general level of prices during 1924. The 
1913 dollar should be dismissed from mind 
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as a thing of the past and little likely to 
return. The present cost of living wil] 
soon be accepted as normal and not in- 
flated, in his judgment. He does venture 
the opinion, however, that a definite decline 
in commodity prices and the cost of living 
will be visible when measured over a 
period of twenty years or so. Incidentally, 
he looks for a more pronounced degree of 
prosperity in the last half of 1924 than in 
the first. 


The price of family food supplies at 
present is about 51 per cent. above the 
pre-war level, according to an analysis 
made by the United States Department of 
Labor. This closely approximates the 
highest point in the last two years. At one 
time within this period food prices were 
52 per cent. above pre-war prices, but sub- 
sequently declined to a low point of 39 per 
cent. Since August, 1922, food prices have 
been steadily advancing. Detailed figures 
showing the percentage of rise in prices 
of food between 1913 and the close of 
1923 in the principal cities follow: 


Percentage Percentage 
ere Memphis ....... 41 
Baltimore ...... 57 Milwaukee ..... 52 
ME aie wasiace 59 Minneapolis .... 44 
Buffalo ........ 58 Newark ........ 
CRRRMD ...005.. 57 New Haven .... 55 
Cincinnati ...... 49 New Orleans ... 44 
Cleveland ..... 50 New York ..... 60 
SRP 46 Omaha ......... 44 
BE occcccss 40 Philadelphia .... 54 
Detroit ......... 53 Pittsburgh ..... 56 
Indianapolis .... 44 St. Louis ....... 51 


Jacksonville .... 44 Salt Lake City.. 32 


Kansas City .... 43 San Francisco .. 51 
Los Angeles ... 47 Seattle ......... 45 
Louisville ...... 41 Washington .... 59 


Manchester .... 55 


Crude oil and gasoline continue to lead 
the market in price advances. The last 
two weeks have seen increases in prac- 
tically all grades of crude oil produced in 
the United States, and also advances in 
gasoline by the leading refiners. The 
present average tank-wagon price of gaso- 
line in thirty of the principal cities is 14.6 
cents a gallon, compared with 12.69 cents 
in November, the lowest reached since 
1915. The high reached in 1923 was 21.11 
cents, and the highest on record —29,3 
cents—on January 1, 1921. The rally has 
not yet reached very large proportions, 
but it is indicative that the worst in the 
oil situation is over, and heart can be taken 
from this. A balance between production 
and consumption of crude oil is coming 
about, and explains the strength. 








| Railroads 














S ENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S crusade 
against the railroads goes merrily on. 
Periodically for the last fifteen years at 
least the Senator has introduced bills of 
one sort or another aimed at regulation, 
the latest one being an amendment to the 
Esch-Cummins law modifying the rate- 
making methods used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The present 
scheme embodies the fixing of rates on 
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the basis of cost of service. This is taken 
to mean operating expense, plus interest 
on bonds and fair dividends on the capital 
snvested. The purpose, of course, is to 
reduce freight rates. 

Should such an amendment to the 
Transportation Act be accepted, the way 
in which it would work out is conjectural. 
The money invested can mean little else 
than valuation, and a fair return on this 
constitutes the present rate-making basis. 
By the action of the stock market the pro- 
posed bill evidently is not expected to pass, 
or, if it should pass, no very great reduc- 
tion in revenues is looked for. The fact 
remains that, out of all the radical legis- 
lation that has been proposed since the 
railroads have become a national issue, not 
one single law can be found that is 
seriously harmful to the railroads. The 
Valuation Act of 1913, that was to so 
revolutionize the position of the railroads 
and expose the watered condition of their 
stock, has shown that the valuation exceeds 
capitalization. 

La Follette has succeeded in placing the 
chairmanship of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce in the hands of one 
sympathetic to his ideas—namely, Senator 
Smith of South Carolina. The powers of 
the chairman, however, are limited, and 
the outlook for the railroads has not been 
changed by the defeat of Senator Cummins. 
It is a curious anomoly that, while Senator 
La Follette is opposing Section 15A of the 
Transportation Act, the rate-making para- 
graph, so also are 19 of the largest rail- 
roads in the country. This paragraph also 
contains the recapture clauses providing 
for an equal division of earnings with the 
Government over 6 per cent. on property 
valuation. The Supreme Court decision 
that this feature is constitutional has 
strengthened the Act, and makes modifica- 
tion less likely. The majority of the rail- 
roads favor the Act, as do the Chambers 
of Commerce of the United States and 
leading business men, and the fact of its 
constitutionality makes the act generally 
more acceptable. Another far-reaching 
effect of the Supreme Court’s decision is 
to stimulate moves for consolidation. The 
combination of a strong road and a weak 
road would naturally dilute the rate of 
return on the combined valuation which 
earnings would show. Thus, if the 19 
carriers that are obliged to surrender a 
part of their earnings are able to unite 
with roads which are not earning in excess 
of 6 per cent., the result would probably 
be a considerable reduction or complete 
elimination of any forfeiture. An example 
of this is found in plans which are believed 
te be already under way—namely, the con- 
solidation of the Nickel Plate and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio under the Van Swerin- 
gens, to which would likely be added the 
Erie and the Virginian. Erie is earning 
less than 6 per cent. on its valuation, while 
the others are earning in excess of this 
amount. 
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Cotton and Grain 




















HE market in cotton futures continues 

weak. The spot market has held 
relatively firm. The supply of cotton that 
will be available during 1924 is pretty well 
gauged, and weakness is not based on un- 
certainty on that score. The available 
supply is about 1,500,000 bales less than 
the consumption of each of the last two 
years. The element that is causing appre- 
hension among speculators is sprobable 
consumption in 1924. 




















Loans and Discounts..........-- 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates. ..... 

Other Bonds and Investments. ... . 
SIE 5 5.6 6:5 v0i0.0.0:0 0-0 010.0 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances....... 
Cash, due from Banks and U. S. Treasurer......... 38,001,014.55 
Interest earned ----....-....... 435. 9 


CR ED: o.c.0 cecsccccccs 














STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31st, 1923 
ASSETS 


ihe $ 92,062,663. 
iota idehuen ” 18,595,112.50 


6,973,862.82 
1,500,000.00 
7,970,121.74 


se.” pease spua tin adieeiieiads 75,544.03 
LIABILITIES $165,613,379.61 
Ce NING «ok 4ininn'n as scan cae $4,500,000.00 
WENN <5 6 410 04.0.0 60.6 6.0'0000-0:65 6016 13, 000.00 
ee eS Eee 3,171,832.59 
Reserved; Taxes, etc. ...:....... 624,298.50 $21,796,131.09 
NS LEELA CRETE HERE 622,454.25 
Es 8 hits oa. a higine.d16. 0 6k ea od oe sews & 344,197.50 o 
Ie as nda oso 60 16 16 ye nA Sa sa "4 S90, 901s! 00. 8,672,517.41 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank.................... 3, .000.00 
SIDE 5G oS 6.54 6 8.5 bb. 00a 4 cs ob aR es 1,662,530.19 
Deposits, viz. : 
INES 9.5066 0:56.s.05e04.4% 95,321,862.84 
ass na aie od ale bo iese 33,842.686.33 


351,000.00 129,515,549.17 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 
Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


$165,613,379.61 






































New Subscription Price of THE MAILBAG 
$1.00 a year 


THE MAILBAG reproduces: 
Collection Letters that have Collected. 
Sales Letters that have Sold. 
Coupons that have Brought the Inquiry. 
Etc. Etc. Ete. 


Send $1.00 right-a-away for a year’s subscription. 
E MAILBAG PUB. CO. 
613 Caxton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohle 


























Business Executive 


Now available. Extensive exper- 
ience in Credits, Collections and 
Office Management. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Forbes, Box 507. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
38th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
ON FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
THE REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
OF $1.50 per share upon the preferred capital 
stock of the company will be — by check 
on February 15, 1924, to shareholders of record 

at close of business January 31, 1924. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Twelve Months to November 30, 1923 


GeO GOTTEN .o60.0 6 00-9.0006064 000000080 $39,703,879 
FS Oe eee ee 16,558,422 
Surplus for preferred stock after r 

charges and depreciation.............. 6,695,888 
Dividends paid on preferred stock........ 8,103,219 
RS ic 254 tedden heehee dhesie date 3,592,664 
Earned per share of preferred stock....... 12.88 


Dividends paid 15th February, May, August and 


November. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 





SAVINGS 


Bank of Italy 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
December 29, 1923 


RESOURCES 


Firet Mortgage Loans on Real Ustate............605. 
and Discounts 


Other Loans 


eerie Te ee $115,733,167.93 


84,772,763.01 $200,505,930.94 





United States, State, County and Municipal Bonds and United States Certificates 
of Indebtedn 


Other Bonds and Securities... .ccccccscccccccscvces 
oral Mewerve Bank... ..cscccccccccsesecs 


Stock in Fed 


TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES..........-. 


Due from Federal Reserve Bank 


Interest Earned—Uncollected 


Employes’ Pension Fund—$120,556.69 (Carried on Books at). 
ne eee ree eee ee 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... 1... .eeeeececeeees 


ER OE CLL OOM CERO Ce ee 


Sa’ 
DEPOSITS f Commercial 


eR TE, TRIE io odie ccc ti ccc ccecsccvecses 


Dividends Unpaid 


*CAPITAL PAID IN .....cccscccccceces Powiaaidieacalens 


SURPLUS 
Undivided Profits 


Interest Earned but Not Collected ..........0eeeeees 
TOPAL, TAABILATIBG ...nwcccccscccvccccs 


ee ee ee $ 13,569,876.54 


Cash and Due from Other Banks..... rey eT 


TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKES............ 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults (75 banking offices in ! 

TC calc ceae-600 0 0db crs doe scence 
Other Real Estate Owned.........-cceesesccccccnes 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances. .......... 00.0 cece cere eeenee 


Discount Collected but Not Earned.............eee05. 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Time Drafts........ 


CHES O66 oa SSOMOHER ERE HHH CEOHHSSERHETHSHH CEE RET HEHOHHE HCC OME ESSE SE DOE 


PT ey er $ 46,602,514.67 


9,341,343.99 
600,000.00 





56,543,858.66 
17,240,793.51 





30,810,670.05 


10,220,269.27 
686,469.48 
655,660.83 
seenenene 


1. 
152,259.39 


Rae aet Ya Sorat tists eam $301,963,477.77 


571,571.47 $276,548,879.20 


49,934.07 
1,016,508.60 
75,662.79 
655,660.83 


$278,346,645.49 





di mh Deiat pie RG Rem Sad aNis hie ihre Barely e's) e $ 15,000,000.00 


5,000,000.00 
1,228,474.13 
2,388,358.15 


Be RC ee Ce eee $301,963,477.77 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been deducted in above statement. 





*The issuance of 25,000 additional combined shares of stock of Bank of Italy and Stockholders Auxiliary Corpora- 
tion (the stock of which Corporations is owned by the same stockholders) will give these Corporations in July, 1924, 
a combined Paid-in Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits of approximately $35,000,000. 


The Story of Our Growth 


December, 1904 
December, 1908 


December, 1912 
December, 1916 


December, 1920 . 
December, 1922 


incieen 29, 1923 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 


$285,436.97 
$2,574,004.90 


$11,228,814.56 
.  $39,805,995.24 


. . $157,464,685.08 
. $254,282,289.52 


~ $301,963,477.77 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, 485,136 








Liverpool buying is cautious, and evi- 
dently under the sway of politics. A 
Labor Ministry is not regarded as bullish 
among British cotton buyers. There is 
also fear of mill curtailment in the South, 
but this is more or less presumption. The 
real cause of the weakness in cotton is 
probably nothing more than a technical 
let-down after a number of months of 
bull activity. Such a period of reaction 
was bound to come sooner or later, and 
was precipitated at the present time 
through the combination of unsettled 
affairs in Great Britain and the reduction 
in the number of working hours in a 
number of New England mills. Eight 
Knight mills in Rhode Island have gone 
on a three-day-a-week schedule indefinitely. 
The Pacific Mills at Lawrence are running 
only four days a week. Some mills at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., have reduced wages 
10 per cent., and certain departments of 
the Nashua Mills have closed indefinitely. 

The census report on domestic consump- 
tion for December showed 461,000 bales 
used during the month, compared with 
531,000 the previous month, and 529,000 in 
December, 1922. Consumption for the 


first five months of the cotton year was 
2,510,000, against 2,662,000 last season. 


‘The consumption figures were larger than 
expected, and resulted in a temporary rally 
in prices. Combined mill and warehouse 
stock on January 1 was 5,150,000 bales, 
compared with 5,987,000 bales a year ago, 
a reduction of 837,000. 
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Shipping and Trade 

















A RATHER novel scheme having the 
purpose of stimulating trade be- 
tween United States and former enemy 
countries has been hit upon by Alien 
Property Custodian Col. Thomas W. 
Miller in his annual report to the Presi- 
dent. The plan embraces the employment 
of the $180,000,000 cash, realized through 
the sale of enemy property, in establishing 
a Federal Trade Corporation similar to 
the War Finance Corporation. The new 
organization would encourage former 
enemy corporations in re-establishing their 
business in this country, and help to re- 
establish commercial relations with Europe 
that were terminated by the war. In any 
event the alien funds now on deposit with 
the Treasury are not likely to reach their 
final disposition for a number of years, 
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and, Col. Miller believes, they could be go 
profitably used under the plan outlineg 
that when final liquidation comes earnings 
and principal would be sufficient to mee 
all enemy claims. If the idea works oy 
successfully the Treasury will not only 
be saved substantial sums directly in pay. 
ing enemy claims, but business in the 
United States and enemy countries will 
be materially benefited meanwhile. 

It appears now that Leigh C. Palmer, 
the new President of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, will exercise dictatorial ay- 
thority in relations to the policy and oper. 
ation of the Government merchant fleet, 
Mr. Palmer has the unqualified backing 
of the White House, a support which wil] 
enable him to carry through his own 
scheme of action despite any opposition 
that may develop on the part of the 
Shipping Board. It is thought that 
no new shipping legislature will be neces- 
sary under the present arrangement. Just 
what changes Mr. Palmer has in mind 
have not yet been announced but a radi- 
cally new policy in operating the fleet is 
looked for when his survey of conditions 
is completed. 

There is no reflection on the Shipping 
Board on account of the fact that it did 
not succeed in operating the Government- 
owned vessels profitably. The deflation in 
the shipping industry was probably the 
most severe suffered by any basic industry 
and the odds were too great for even the 
ingenuity and perseverance of the Shipping 
Board chairman, E. P. Farley, to overcome. 
Despite the great number of idle ships, 
American shipyards turned out forty new 
vessels, aggregating 152,567 gross tons 
during 1923. Twenty of the vessels were 
designed for cargo, five were tankers and 
eleven were passenger carriers. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE is standing 
firm in his support of the Mellon tax- 
reduction plan. It is believed that the 
President would sign a bill with certain 
minor modifications of Mellon’s proposals, 
but anything so radical as a soldiers’ bonus 
amendment, which some legislators hope to 
tack on, would meet with his veto. 

A great deal of attention is being re- 
ceived by the resolution reported to the 
House by the Ways and Means Committee 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to empower the Federal and State 
Governments to tax incomes derived from 
the future issues of Government, State ‘or 
Municipal securities. In other words, an 
amendment to abolish the present tax- 
exemption feature of these securities. To 
accomplish this requires a two-thirds vote 
of each branch of Congress and ratifica- 
tion by 36 States. The Treasury Depart- 
inent estimates $14,670,000,000 are invested 
in tax-exempt securities, from which, of 
course, nothing is derived in the way of 
income taxes. States, counties and cities 
have issued $9,536,000\000, the Federal 
Government $1,145,000,000, and Federal 
Land Banks $1,123,000,000. 

Incidentally, the total public debt of the 
country aggregated $32,786,715,000 at the 
close of 1922. The gross public debt is 
equivalent to $301.56 per capita, while in 
1912 it was $70.20. Annual interest charges, 
computed at 414 per cent., and 1 per cent. 
sinking fund, total $16.59 for each person 
of the country’s population. 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
in its investigation of the leasing of Naval 
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Doheny group, and the Teapot Dome Re- 
serve to the Sinclair group, has unearthed 
some rather sensational facts. Certain 
members of the Committee are sufficiently 
convinced that fraud existed in connection 
with the deal that movements have been 
started in both the House and Senate to 
cancel the leases. Former Secretary ot 
the Interior, Albert B. Fall, is coming in 
for a considerable amount of criticism, 
although his negotiations were supported 
by President Harding. The testimony 
before the Committee has already resulted 
in the resignation of Archie Roosevelt 
from the export organization of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corporation, and 
that, also, of the confidential secretary to 
Harry F. Sinclair. Mr. Sinclair is vaca- 
tioning in Europe, it is said. 

The State Department has taken a 
decided stand on the side of the Obregon 
Government in relation to the revolution 


Oil Reserves No. 1 in California to the 


in Mexico. Secretary Hughes has sent a 
warning to de la Huerta, head of the 
rebels, against placing mines in any 


harbors where American or other com- 
merce might be endangered. The note 
has been backed up by dispatching three 
cruisers and six destroyers to Vera Cruz, 
the seat of the revolutionary government. 
The Federal Government and the States 
of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas have 
granted permission to Obregon to move 
his troops through these States from 
western Mexico to the interior. The 
movement of troops is now going on. The 
principal struggle in Mexico is for control 
of the Tampico oil regions, and the rebels 
seem to have the best of it so far. Opera- 
tions of the Pan-American Petroleum 
Company are practically at a standstill, 
with revolutionists in control of all their 
producing properties. 
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EXT to a reduction in income taxes 

the credit situation and possibility of 
a cut in the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate is commanding the most attention. A 
year ago there was fear of a “credit in- 
flation” during 1923, but it did not ma- 
terialize despite importation of $322,- 
600,000 of foreign gold and addition of 
some $50,000,000 of domestic production. 
The rise in the Reserve System’s ratio to 
above 80 per cent. has given strength to 
the belief that the New York District 
bank will reduce its rediscount rate to 4 
per cent. very soon, this action likely being 
followed by the other District banks 
throughout the country. Gold certificates 
have been freely put in circulation, in 
place of Federal Reserve notes, in an effort 
to keep the ratio from reaching too high 
a level. About $200,000,000 was paid out 
in this way last year. 

A lower Reserve Bank rate would nat- 
urally reduce earnings unless offset by a 
sufficiently large increase in borrowings, but 
the Reserve System was not set up for the 
purpose of being a money maker. Never- 
theless the profits accruing to the System 
have been substantial. From its inception, 
November 1, 1914, to January 1, 1924, 
profits aggregated $425,000,000. This is at 
the rate of nearly $1,000,000 a week from 
the time the banks began business. On 
the basis of present capitalization of 


$110,000,000, average annual earnings have 
been at the rate of about 43 per cent.. A 
4 per cent. bank rate would not work a 
hardship, but whether it would again in- 
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Why over 100,000 busy executives 
are free from “cluttered desks” 


A few of 
the users of 
THE DICTAPHONE 


Metropolitan Life 

New York Central R. R. 

Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R. 

Texas Co. 

National City Bank 

S W. Straus & Co. 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

Lever Bros. (Lux and 
Lifebuoy) 

Southern Pacific R. R. 

Q. R. S. Music Roll 
Company 

Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


















THE DIC TAPAUNE 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


VER 100,000 of these 

“doers” in business 
keep their work moving 
because they have THE 
DICTAPHONE handy for 
instant use. 


As the morning mail is read 
they dictate to THE DIC- 
TAPHONE clear cut an- 
swers or notes to their 
secretaries, and their desks 
are cleared. 


When they have directions 
to give they outline them 
fully when the plan of work 
is fresh in mind—then have 
the chance to see how their 
words look in cold type be- 
fore they’re released. 


Verbal arrangements or tele- 
phone conversations are instantly 
repeated to THE DICTA- 
PHONE. Their minds are 
never cluttered with half- 
remembered facts. 


It records what 
you say— your 
secretary types 
from the record 


Each detailed part of the day’s 
work is carried forward by letter 
or memo as far as it can be, laid 
aside, then the next is taken up 
for like action. 


It’s the same method that enables 
hundreds of doctors including 
many famous specialists, to speed 
their work and handle hundreds 
of cases in a day, by dictating to 
THE DICTAPHONE, notes 
about each patient, as fast as 
each successive examination es- 
tablishes the facts. 


The types of 
executives using 
THE DICTAPHONE 


Thousands of executives like R. I. 
Bentley, President of the Califor- 
nia Packing Co., W. C. Dunlap, 
Vice-Pres’t and Sales Director, 
American Multigraph Sales Cor- 
poration, and Walter Todd, Vice- 
Pres’t and Gen. Mgr. Todd Pro- 
tectograph, use THE DICTA- 
PHONE in this way to speed 
and safeguard their detail—to get 
more time for creative thinking. 








READ THIS FREE OFFER 


Get the facts on which these 100,- 
000 business leaders based their 
choice. Tear this coupon. Check 
your choice and send it with your 
letterhead. 

Address . 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

154 Nassau Street, New York City 


Check below 


THE DICTAPHONE man 
x may show me how other com- 
panies are cutting correspond- 
Re ence costs—getting more busi- 
, ness through better dictated 
letters. 
Send me valuable book “The 
Man at the Desk,’’ showing 
the many ways THE DICTA- 
PHONE will help me. 
Send me names of men in my 
locality orline ofbusinesswho 
now use THE DICTAPHONE. 
Or Check Here and get Free Trial 
Installation. 
You may install THE DICTA- 
PHONE for my use FREE for 
TEN DAYS. ‘ 














or wages. 











—for executives 
—for employees (office and shop) 


TEAMWORK—How to become a TEAMWORKER 


Inspirational talks on the essentials of success. 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE WAGE—How to Attain it 


The viewpoint the employee should take in considering his salary, 


illustrated in 


the bizarre. 


PRICES 
Single copies ........csseeeeeeesecess 5@c each 
1@ to 24 copies .......-.-ececeecees Se “ 
2% to 49 coples ........ceececceeces ac “ 
50 to 99 copies ........eeeceesceces 35c e 
100 to 499 copies ............ sesceeeB0e * «©dooks. 


Three Books—32 Pages Each 


Suitable for general distribution to large forces of men 


—for salesmen 
—for customers 


THE MIRRORS OF SELLING STREET 


Caricatures of salesmen you meet every day, done in the comic and 
Up-to-the-minute-speed-in-language 
carries you along, humorously, touching on the weak spots of sales- 
men, who should be doing something other than selling. 


You do not have to order only 


one title—you can break wp your 
« order to include all 3 of these 
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Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 


finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 
lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 


and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON COLUMBUS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON 
RICHMOND DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 


) 


vite the menace of credit inflation is an- 
other story. This would depend upon the 
good judgment of business men in avoid- 
ing over-extension and a too rapid expan- 
sion of activities. 

The total of all checks drawn and ex- 
changed at the principal clearing houses 
in 1923 aggregated $402,553,486,888, an in- 
crease of 5.1 per cent. over 1922. Decem- 
ber clearings totaled $35,935,677,737, an 
increase of 6 per cent. over November, and 
4.1 per cent. over December, 1922. The 
December turnover was the largest since 
March, 1923. Bank clearings have always 
been considered something of a barometer 
in gauging business activity, but it is not 
a very accurate one. The maturity of a 
large block of bonds and the substitution 
of new ones, for example, calls for fhe 
issuance of a large volume of checks and 
an increase in clearings, and, hence, may 
give a false impression of activity for thé 
period covered, while in reality the show- 
ing was more or less a bookkeeping trans- 
action. 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS S&T. PAUL 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGBLES 
ATLANTA 
DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

sT. Louis HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
DENVER waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A new bid for the Muscle Shoals Power 
site has been made by a group of South- 
ern public utility companies, embracing the 
Alabama Power Company, the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company and the Memphis 
Power & Light Company. The group 
tentatively has offered the Government 
$100,000,000 for a 50-year lease. The 
rental is to be paid in annual installments 
of $2,000,000. The offer includes, also, to 
purchase the Sheffield steam plant for 
$4,500,000, and the Warrior Reserve plant 
for $3,500,000. Mr. Ford’s bid for the 
entire site and development was $5,000,000. 
The public utility companies mentioned 
will form a new corporation which will 
spend about $10,000,000 in constructing 
high tension lines for the distribution of 
power in Tennessee, a large portion of 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, prac- 
tically all of Alabama, and parts of Flor- 
ida, Mississippi and Louisiana. The initial 
installation will be approximately 240,000 
FI.P., this to be increased to meet market 
demands. Power reservations will be made 
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for the manufacture of fertilizer in cop. 
nection with the nitrate plants. Opposition 
in Congress has developed on the part of 
those favorable towards the Ford offer, 
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Canada—With the aim to attract a 
greater number of immigrants from the 
British Isles, the Canadian Immigration 
Department has made arrangements with 
steamship companies whereby a rebate of 
$15 on third-class fares will be made to 
ail those intending to settle in the country, 
In substance this amounts to a reduction 
in fares across the Atlantic of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. British immigrants 
that may enter the United States during 
the year is only 77,000, and it is thought 
this action will divert many to the 
Dominion. Canada desires at least 200,000 
new citizens annually. 

Last year saw a decided recovery in 
business in almost every direction. Bank- 
ing clearings of 29 leading cities showed 
an increase of $1,064,687,721, or 6.5 per 
cent. over 1922. Shipments of lumber by 
water from British Columbia totaled 447,- 
981,087 feet for the first nine months, as 
against 195,490,114 for the same period in 
1922, an increase of 78 per cent. Total 
shipping from Vancouver is now almost 
as great as that from San Francisco. 
Toronto Customs House receipts for 1923 
passed the $60,000,000 mark, compared 
with $51,266,996 in 1922. Dairying in Nova 
Scotia improved approximately 23 per 
cent. over 1922. Customs and excise 
revenues of the Dominion amounted to 
$301,473,813 in 1923, as compared with 
$262,377,468 in 1922. During the crop- 
moving season 210,058,000 bushels of grain 
came down the Great Lakes, an amount 
nearly 34,000,000 greater than during the 
fall of 1922. The mineral production of 
British Columbia increased 12.8 per cent. 
in monetary value in 1923 over 1922. The 
net revenue of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in 1923 was $20,127,477, as compared 
with $2,480,512 in 1922. The Rothermere 
interests of England are planning to spend 
$16,000,000 erecting pulp and newsprint 
manufacturing plants in the Province of 
Quebec, and the St. Regis Paper Company 
is planning to build a $4,000,000 plant in 
the same Province. 

Great Britain—The expected in British 
politics has happened. The Baldwin govern- 
ment has been defeated, and James Ramsay 
Macdonald has become the first Labor 
Prime Minister and Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. The vote was 328 to 256. Follow- 
ing the fall of Baldwin the House of 
Commons was adjourned until February 
12. Under the new government Viscount 
Haldane will be Lord Chancellor and 
leader of the House of Lords. J. R. 
Clynes will be deputy leader of the House 
of Commons. Philip Snowden will be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Arthur 
Henderson, long prominent as a labor 
leader, will act as Home Secretary. 

The new Premier is confronted with 
a serious situation in the strike of 
59,000 railway enginemen, who went out 
simultaneously with the ousting of Bald- 
win. The strike concerns a reduction in 
wages ranging from 9 to 22 shillings per 
week and disturbance of long established 
customs, as awarded by the National 
Wages Board. Another industrial up- 
heaval which Macdonald may be obliged 
te face is similar trouble with the coal 
miners, who are trying to upset their 
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national wages agreement. The situation 
is embarrassing for the Labor Government, 
and just how it will handle these disputes 
will be an interesting test of its ability. 


The pound sterling in New York has 
fallen to the lowest point since January, 
1922, following the railway strike and the 
ascension of the Labor Government. 
United Kingdom bonds, however, are 
relatively steady. The decline in sterling, 
consequently, rests on a sentimetnal basis 
rather than a fundamental one, and restora- 
tion of confidence will likely result in 
proportionately as great.a rally. Business 
conditions are really showing improvement. 
The trade balance is better, and unemploy- 
ment is not increasing at least. 


France—The entire world has an eye 
on Paris and the Committee of Experts, 
composed of leading business men of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
telgium and Italy, of which Brigadier- 
General Charles G. Dawes is chairman. 
Its plan is to study the stabilization of 
the German currency and a_ balanced 
budget for that country. General Dawes, 
in his vigorous outline of the work laid 
cut, has made a pronounced impression 
upon France, which, on the whole, has 
been favorable. General Dawes is famous 
for his candor, and has not hesitated tu 
express the opinion that disaster faces each 
ally and Europe unless common sense is 
used. The program as outlined is to devise 
the most practical form of taxes for Ger- 
many and a method of collecting them, as 
a first step. The Committee regards the 
payment of reparations as secondary. 


The franc has kept company with the 
pound in its downward flight, the former 
recently reaching a new low level for all 
time. The weakness in the franc is caus- 
ing deep concern in France, and steps are 
being taken, not only to restrict specula- 
tion in foreign exchange, but to bring 
about drastic financial reforms. A bill has 
been introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies providing for an increase of 20 
per cent. in all taxes. Upon presentation 
of this Poincaré received a vote of con- 
fidence, the ballot being 360 to 215. Actual 
voting on the bill itself has not yet taken 
place, but it is believed it will be accepted. 
France has spent 100 billion francs for 
reconstruction and pensions against no 
other resource than Germany’s promise to 
make reparation. In the future expendi- 
tures will not be made against this 
problematical asset, but only out of taxes 
actually collected. 


Germany — On the other side of the 
Ruhr the ideas of General Dawes and the 
proposed work of the Committee of 
Experts are being received with mixed 
emotions. The majority of Germans have 
apparently taken heart over the straight- 
forward exposition of the problems facing 
Europe, which General Dawes uttered, 
although a few newspapers in Berlin have 
reacted unfavorably. An evidence of fair- 
ness that has impressed Germany was the 
invitation to Dr. Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank, to appear before the Com- 
mittee and go over the entire currency 
problem. Dr. Mayer, head of the German 
reparation delegation in Paris, also has 
appeared before the Committee. Neither, 
however, have volunteered any informa- 
tion as to what transpired. Berlin hopes 
to have a close-up view of the Committee 
and its work, as it is believed the experts 
will adjourn there for a personal survey. 











Eevee ‘Then ‘ 


“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 





Going Him One Better 


Two small boys were sitting in the front, 
row at a political meeting where the main 
topic discussed was the rottenness of con- 
ditions in the city under the officials then 
in control. One of the youngsters, who 
lived in a neighboring city, became very 
excited as he listened to the speaker’s 
closing words. ag? 

“Tutville,’ boomed the orator, “has 
more bootleggers than any other city in 
the state, more gamblers, more criminals, 
more drunkards.” 

“That may be,” the small boy whispered 
to his friend, “but Harpersburg has the 
biggest cheese factory in the whole world!” 
—$5 prize to E. M. Curtis, Springfield, III. 


* * * 


On The Job 


It was the new office boy’s first day, and 
a well-known acquaintance of the firm, 
thinking to have some fun at his expense, 
asked to see the boss, and inquired if the 
firm “insured the immortal soul.” 

“Certainly, sir!” replied the boy witha 
cheerful grin as he led the way to the 
office. “Fire insurance.”—$1 prize to Mrs. 
J. H. Inman, Knox City, Mo. 


* * * 


More Details Wanted 


The man who had made a huge fortune 
was speaking a few words to a class of 
students at a business college. 

“All my success in life, all my tre- 
mendous financial prestige,” he said 
proudly, “I owe to one thing alone—pluck. 
Just take that for your motto—pluck, 
pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but 
the effect was ruined by one student, who 
asked impressively : 

“Yes, sir; but please tell us how and 
whom did you pluck.”—$1 prize to Alex 
Schambar, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


No Luxuries 

There’s a fruit grower up near Rialto, 
who put his two children in the sum- 
mer school at San Bernardino. Just a 
few days after their names had been 
listed a book agent called on him and 
said: - 

“Now that your children are going to 


school, you ought to buy them an 
encyclopedia.” 
“Encyclopedia? Be darned if I do! 


Let ’em walk like I did,” was his retort. 
—L. A. Times. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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Magazines 


an One 


If we offered you 147 magazines a 
month on selling, advertising, man- 
agement and other important ; 
subjects for a total yearly subscrip- 
tion of $3.00, you would doubtless 
be delighted with the bargain. 

But we do better! You couldn’t read 
147 magazines a month. So we pick 
the articles of most value from each 
of them, boil them down, 1. oe 
them with valuable ori ta, and 
mail you the lot in LEFAX—a 96- 
page, monthly, pocket-size magazine 
of useful business facts concentrated. 


The pages in LEFAX (Leaf + 
Facts) are punched, classified and 
cleverly arranged so that they can 


be removed for easy filing. The 
result is that you buy for nee a 
ear the essence of all the leading 
usiness journals, supplemented by 
invaluable charts and statistics ready 
for quick and easy reference. A file 
of LEFAX business articles becomes 
a permanent reference cyclopedi 


Many thousands of business men 
feel that they cannot get none with- 
out LEFAX Magazine. To them it 
is one of their indispensable aids. 
It can and will help you. 


You need not send any money. 
Clip this ad to your business card or 
letterhead, and we will enter your 
subscription for a year and bill you 
with the understanding that if the 
first copy does not come up to your 
expectations you can cancel your 
subscription and you will owe us 
nothing. 


LEFAX, Inc. 


141 South 9th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








$22,00 








from a 
Letter 


of $186.05. 
Magazine, and an actual copy of 
will be sent gratia. If you sell, 
Postage, which tells how to write Sales- 
ducing 
Magazines. 
numbers chock full 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St.New York 





Send for FREE story 
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MAKING OVER 
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T- are two men, whom I know, of equal education 
and training, of the same age and with the same admir- 
able qualities of honesty, industry and intelligence. 


Yet one of them makes $2500 a year and the other 
over $5000. 


What subtle and yet essential factors have created this 
tremendous difference? 


A Knowledge of Outside conditions instead of trying to buck them, know on a” 
Economic Factors— thoroughly and you will not only increase your immedi- 


ate earning power but insure your success. 
ae have yer determined that 60% of the Do you know these laws? 
actors governing profits and success over a long period 
are outside Economic Factors—forces governing prices, Mr. Geor ge E. Roberts, 


credit conditions, labor, transportation, interest rates and Vice President of the National City Bank 
stages in the business cycle. has prepared a simple, clear and vitally interesting read- 


You may know your business thoroughly and still 
fail because you do not understand these basic economic 
laws, the outside forces that play upon your business— 
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